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Metropolitan Workhouse Infirmaries. 


HERE is an item in 
social economy that 
nearly everybody 
looks at in the 
wrong light, or from 
an improper point 
of view. This is 
the poor-rate. In- 





tion of thirty-six workhouses has been made at 
the instance of the Editor of the Lancet, by 
a trio of medical men, and all have been found 
short of the accommodation and contrivances 
common to well-appointed hospitals, and several 
to be destitute of any save the most inefficient 
approximation to such organised systems. The 
Reports of these Commissioners have been col- 
lected, and now form a little book, which we 
strongly recommend for wide and serious con- 
sideration.* 

Within the last few months, as our readers 
know, an association has been formed for im- 
proving the metropolitan infirmaries. It is 
urged that this department in workhouses is 
now managed on principles far behind those that 





are recognised as indispensable in effecting 
| Speedy restoration to health, and that a wise re- 
| form is urgently needed. When we add to this 


The kitchens for the cooking of the hospital 
diet should form part of the hospital arrange- 
ments; the W.C.s should be so placed and 
constructed as to prevent the possibility of 
the air in the wards being poisoned by them. 
Hot and cold water should be laid on to each 
floor; and pipes to convey dirty water away, 
properly trapped, should be provided with an 
abundance that would leave no excuse or tempta- 
tion for the hoarding up of slops as hidden 
treasures. There should be baths on every floors 
and there shouid be isolated wash-houses, 
laundries, and drying and airing grounds; and, 
above all, cheerful wards and airing grounds for 
the convalescents. That troublesome enemy to 
healthy as well as sick persons—damp—in walls 
and from roofs, should be specially guarded 





against. Children with their infantile ailments 
should not be placed in the same wards with the 


stead of regarding |the statement that many of the patients in | bedridden infirm, as is not unfrequently the case, 
this levy as the} |  sialidnentin infirmaries are individuals who have, | | and two sick persons should not occupy one bed, 
two pence which in | when in health, helped to furnish the necessary | The hospital accommodation provided by the 
old times, the days of small popu- | income of the house, no one will deny that it is| State, and maintained out of the poor-rate, 
lation and scarce travelling, we | |imperative that decent accommodation should | should be at least as good as that furnished by 
should voluntarily have left with | be provided for those who, in stress of weather, | private charity. 


Some people might deem it 


the host of the inn to whom we had entrusted | | are obliged to put into this inhospitable port. | desirable that it should be better. 
the care of him who had fallen among thieves, |The fact that there are black sheep in every | Some of the leading members of the medical pro- 
or been otherwise unfortunate, we look upon | large flock, should not weigh anything with us. | fession suggest that the superior arrangements 
it as an inconvenient exaction. This should That our accommodation should be enjoyed by a) called for might be centralized with economy : 
not be, to begin with. Then, having some-| proportion of noisy casuals, or by a few really | that in place of the thirty-nine bad hospitals 

what grudgingly taken the Samaritan two unworthy characters, should not make us shut half-a-dozen good ones would be an improve- 
pence from our purses, and received the col- | our eyes to the fact that the large proportion of ment. The president of the College of Phy- 
lector’s receipt for it, we never think of it those resorting to our workhouses are people as sicians, the president of the General Medical 
again. Neither should this be. We should | worthy of our consideration as the certain man Council, with Drs. Clark, Jenner, and Sieveking, 
remember to say to the modern represent- who had been stripped and beaten by thieves. | Messrs. Fergusson and Paget, having been re- 
ative of the host of the inn between Jeru-; Of the inmates of a workhouse the sick and ‘quested to state the principles upon which the 
salem and Jericho, “‘ Whatsoever thou spendest | infirm require the first aid. We must see that _treatment of the sick poor in workhouse infir- 
more, I will repay thee.” In other words, we | there is a detached hospital provided for them, | | maries should be organized, have signed a me- 

should take the fact into consideration that more | | where they can be kept quiet and be well and | }morandum, including this suggestion. They 
care and supervision than this small payment) properly attended. In many houses the sick and | lay down as the first requisite that the sick 
implies will be required of us. Although the | infirm are now placed in rooms mixed up with | should be separated from the healthy, in a build- 
duty is uniformly shirked, every ratepayer has a those occupied by people in full health, where _ing specially devised, and constructed on a good 
vote in the election of guardians, and it is his or | all the noises incidental to their different occupa- site for the purpose; secondly, they urge that 
her duty to elect men whom he or she can con-| tions are going on. In small country work- not less space than affords 1,000, and for some 
scientiously depute to perform his Samaritan houses, indeed, the raving maniacs and idiots | cases 1,200 or 1,500 cubic feet of air, should be 
responsibilities. We do not for a second advo- | have no other accommodation provided for them | allowed for each patient; thirdly, that the nurs- 
cate reckless expenditure or unthrifty prodigality | than that enjoyed by all the sick in the com- ing should be conducted by a paid staff, instead 
in giving. We simply declare and point out,as| munity. A case brought before the notice of | of the paupers being left to nurse one another, 
clearly and forcibly as we may, that the great | Board of Guardians in the north a short time | as ig the case in most instances; and that their 


inn by the parched and sterile hill-side to which | since is an example of the evils of scarcity of attendants should be provided at the rate of 


sO Many weary and wounded have to resort— | 


every discipline, appliance, precaution, and dis- | 
position possible, to obtain the best results. It) 
is not sufficient for us to provide a small instal- 
ment of the means to purchase “ wine and oil :” 
we must see that these reviving and healing 
agents are properly administered to the neces- 
sitous, and that the dead are not buried alive, 
the sick left untended, infants scalded to death, 
and the two pence otherwise appropriated. 
Workhouse infirmaries are so out of sight, and 
consequently so out of mind, that they are not | 
estimated at anything like their due conse- 
quence. We talk of the “ magnificent charities,” 
the voluntarily supported hospitals of London, as 
though they were exclusively the great fountains 
of healing for the sick poor. In reality, for 
every bed made up in these useful institutions, 
there are two made up in the metropolitan 
workhouse infirmaries, besides two others, 
making four in all, for the weary and worn out 
wayfarers classed as “infirm.” For the 3,738 
made up in the eighteen London hospitals, there 
are upwards of 14,000 made up in the wards of 
the London workhouses set apart for the sick 
and infirm, 7,463 of which are for the helplessly 
sick, and 7,000 and more for the hopelessly sick, 
of old age, labelled “infirm.” This is one fact 
“not generally known.” Another is, that out 
of thirty-six metropolitan workhouse infirmaries 
there is not one that is furnished with the same 
aids towards the recovery of the sick as are 
possessed by the voluntarily supported hospitals. 
Within the last few months a tour of inspec- 





| accommodation. 


A patient was carried to the three for every fifty patients ; 
the workhouse—should be maintained with | hospital ward as sick who became in a few days day nurse, a night nurse, and an assistant. 
|a maniac. The county lunatic asylum was too | suggest, also, that the present medical attend- 


these being a 
They 


full to receive him, and even if there had been ance might be advantageously improved, both as 
room for him it was doubtful whether he could | to quantity and conditions under which it is un- 


have been removed with impunity, owing to his | dertaken, 
But, weak as he was, he! would consign to one resident medical officer, 


prostrate condition. 


250 patients being as many as they 


kept the other occupants of the room and wards | who, moreover, should be released from the 
in constant terror (on the occasion of his first | often-imposed necessity of making up and 
symptom of madness throwing his dinner-knife | pounding the drugs he prescribes. Lastly, they 
across the ward with so much force as to stick | plead for day-rooms as well as night-rooms, as 


it into the window-shutter), a frame of mind not | absolute necessities for the convalescent, 


conducive to their recovery or comfort: 


the 


this | chronically sick, the aged and infirm, as well as 


an apartment for sick who become lunatics | for a due classification to be observed in the 


would have prevented. 
fearful and revolting infirmities, lolling about 
among invalids or “ infirms,” are surely in their 
wrong place. Like maniacs, they require separate 
accommodation. Workhouse infirmaries, there- 
fore, to be reasonably sufficient for their require- 
ments, should be isolated from the main house, 
contain distinct wards for infectious cases, 
adequate accommodation for those who become 
unexpectedly insane, and for the idiotic ; besides 
proper lying-in wards, infirm wards, and those 
for the ordinarily sick, as well as detached dead- 
houses. All these should be dry, drained, well 
ventilated, and so ordered as to yield the 
largest amount of convenience to those occupy- 
ing them, and to those ministering in them. 
The head nurses’ apartments should be central. 





* “The Lancet Sanitary Commission for Investigating 
the State of the Infirmaries of Workhouses. Reports of 
Commissioners on Metropolitan Infirmaries,"? London : 
The Lancet Office, 423, Strand. 





Idiots, too, with their | 





housing of the epileptic, idiotic, and acutely 
sick. We cannot but endorse these suggestions, 
and would likewise supplement them in the 
manner we have just mentioned, although we 
would advise that discretion should be used, lest 
an excess of accommodation should be provided 
beyond what is required in certain localities, under 
theseprinciples. It should never be forgotten that 
the experience of the working of workhouse 
infirmaries is, that for many weeks together the 
wards may be comparatively empty, and at 
other times inconveniently full. We would also 
advise branch establishments in the country for 
children. The best-managed is always the 
cheapest in the end, just as the best cloth lasts 
the longest. Try to manage with an ineflicient 
staff of attendants, an insufficient dietary, or 
inadequate accommodation, and a train of evils 
arises that ultimately ends in a larger expendi- 
ture than would have been involved had a more 
far-seeing eye been at the helm. 
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At present 800 or 900 patients sometimes fall | FIRE EXTINGUISHERS AND FIRE-PROOF 
to the lot of one “workhouse doctor,” about | ae BUILDINGS.* 
seventy of whom are lunatics, several among | icine 
these being raving mad from the effects ofintem-| [7 is rather a curious fact that while water is 
perate lives. The only classification attempted ‘our great but not very satisfactory dependence 
in most instances is that of the sexes, irrespec- | jn the extinction of fires, combustible gases are 
tive of the nature of the diseases with which | heing produced by the decomposition of water 
they are afflicted. In Marylebone Workhouse! on red-hot carbonaceous matters. Is it not 
there are about a thousand sick and infirm.| yeally because water is so decomposed and thus 
These are placed under the charge of a medical | productive of combustible gases, that it so often 
officer, who receives a salary of 9501. to take the |fails to extinguish fires? If so, this must 
entire management of them, providing a resident | especially be the case when the quantity of 
assistant, dispenser, and ali drugs. To show the | water is limited. Where immense streams are 
absence of anything like method in the compu-' poured rapidly upon the burning masses whence 
tations of the value of medical services we need | the flames emanate, the very steam thus gene- 
but mention the salaries of the medical officers | rated must powerfully tend to extinguish the 
in a few other parishes. The medical attendant | fire; but where smaller quantities are more 
of the Kensington Infirmary of the Westminster | slowly poured on, the burning material may 
parish receives 1601.; the Lambeth medical | only be increased by the decomposition of the 
officer receives 300/.; and the Bethnal-green water and the instant firing of the combustible 
doctor, with an average of 600 beds, has but | cases thus evolved from the red-hot carbon ; the 
160i. per annum for his services. These are by | process sustaining the red heat, the flame, and 
no means the extreme variations. The guardians | the spread of the conflagration. One powerful 
of the Rotherhithe Union poor award their | gteam fire-engine, with an abundant supply of 
medical officer 351. per annum. A difference of | water, must thus be far more useful than the 
opinion of still more importance prevails as t0| same water supply, and the same power, applied 
the extent of fresh air necessary for the con-| jess rapidly through a number of fire-engines 
sumption of individuals. It seems to be im-/| worked by hand. If the power and the supply 
planted in every guardian’s mind, that there | he not sufficient to deluge the fire centre sud- 
is a wide gulf separating the requirements _denly, therefore, it would seem to be better not 
of a pauper from a peer in this respect. The | to use them at all. 
report of Dr. Perey upon the ventilation of the! Water is not the only agent which has been 


House of Lords shows that although the mem- 
bers of the senate are provided with fresh 


air in proportions that have generally exceeded | 


the quantity deemed by the highest authorities 


to be amply sufficient, they are still complaining. | 


Dr. Reid deemed 10 cubic ft. per minute suffi- 
cient, although he sometimes provided 60 ft. 
per minute, from a conviction that it was impos- | 
sible to have too large a supply. Other authori- 
ties assign 2,000 cubic ft. to each man per hour, 
or 33 ft. per minute, as the least quantity that 
can be safely deemed sufficient. Contrast this | 
supply with the stagnant physic-and-disease- 
laden air doled out to paupers in the 300 cubic feet 
of space assigned to each in some workhouses. 
Contrast the quantity of gallons of clean water 
assigned per head to individuals in all water- 
supply schemes with the fact of seventeen chil- 
dren being washed in one pail, and several in 
the same water, and dried with sheets, as at 
Bethnal-green. Air, light, and water, being 
absolute necessaries of life, should not be stinted 
as though they were Oriental luxuries conveyed 
to these shores at great cost. We might at least 
facilitate the use of what has been so lavishly 
provided in the great scheme of creation. 

There is, however, so much to reform in the | 
management of workhouse infirmaries that, in 
dwelling upon items of more glaring flagrancy, 
we are omitting mention of accessories of not 
less importance. Foremost among these come 
diet and proper nursing. Imagine the misery 
in scores of wards where sick people are locked | 
up every night, without any bells to summon 
aid from any quarter. Think of the sun rising 
and looking upon hundreds and hundreds of sick 
persons thus penned and deserted. Think of 
thousands of weary, wailing, writhing invalids, | 
lying on lumpy flock beds, harassed by rushes | 


of ‘‘ boarders” coming in to take their meals, or | 
by the constantly recurring “thud” of carpet- | 
beating or crack of stone-breaking, carried on in | 
their hearing, or by the spectacle of some | 
greater sufferer, confined in a straight waistcoat, 
raving mad, or held down in some fearful epilep- | 
tic fit. Surely improvement in these matters 
can be easily made. Who is to answer for an- 
other sight the sun rises daily upon,—rooms and 
rooms full of old, toothless, dim-sighted, bald- 
headed people, all dressed exactly alike, all 
toned down to the same pale complexion of 
sallow melancholy, with nothing to read, nothing 
to look at, staring vacantly, or waiting longingly 
for meals composed in great part of food they 
can neither masticate nor digest. The sick 
wards require certain contrivances such as bed- 
rests, bed-pulls, arm-chairs, macintosh sheets, 
air-cushions and mattresses, hot-water warmers 
in various forms, to suit their required applica- 
tion, besides an ample supply of clean linen 
including small cloths to put over the bed-clothes 
at meal times, and little muslin squares to place 
over the faces or heads of bedridden and help- 
less paupers to protect them from flies. But, 
first of all, we must provide proper housing 
for the unfortunate seekers of these aids 
to recovery. We say, as Nehemiah suid to the 
Jews, “ Let us build, that we may be no more a 
reproach.” 





~ 


|used as a fire extinguisher, however, as every 


one knows; and water itself has been otherwise 
applied than by the ordinary fire engines. 
Attempts have been made at various times to 
increase the efficiency of water when used in 


| extinguishing fire, by mixing or dissolving some 


chemical substance or other with it; but how- 
ever well such a proceeding may have turned 
out when tried on a small scale as an experi- 
ment, it would be both costly and inadmissible 
in practice. 

The idea of extinguishing fires “chemically” 
seems to have gained strength of late years, for 
from time to time accounts are found of some 
contrivance for using “ammonia,” “carbonic 
acid gas,” &c., or else patents obtained for their 


| application, or that of some peculiar combination 


of “chemicals.”” There can be no doubt that in 
theory the extinguishing of fire by some such 
arrangement or mode of treatment is perfectly 
correct, and that experiments in the laboratory 
of the chemist give most satisfactory results; 
bat practice at a real fire soon dissipates the 
ideas of those who have devoted their time and 
money to introducing it. Mr. Young, in treating 


of the subject, records that :— 


“In 1734, a M. Fuches, a German physician, invented 
balls composed of certain ingredients, which when thrown 
— a fire burst with violence, and instantly quenched the 

re. 

In 1761, one Zachary Greyl employed a process of a 
similar character, using alum, sal ammoniac, and other 
saline matters mixed with water. 


in hand carts, each of which was te carry six of his 


machines, i On turning back a stop-cock, con. 
densed air reacted on water, ond sont it to a height pro. 
ortioned to the de of condensation. 

’ In the early part Of the year 1816 he tried several ex. 
' periments, in London, with his apparatus, which were per. 
tectly successful; and he received high commendations 
from those who had seen them used. The apparatus, and 
the proposals for establishing a fire system with them, 
were brought under the notice of the insurance offices 
but with as successful a result as attended the offer o 
Mr. Braithwaite’s steam fire-engine,—probably for the 
same reasons. 

There can b2 no doubt that the arrangement proposed 
by Captain Manby is a practical one, and one calculated 
to be of great utility and advantage to those adopting it, 
It possesses the great advantage of yee. | always ready 
charged for use. . There is no doubt but that, by 
properly arranging the mode in which the un 
should be carried out, these machines would be found to 
be the real fire annihilators, and become patronised ac. 
omit. - 

This plan has been lately revived by some Frenchman, 
who proposes in addition the emp of ammonia or 
some material mixed with water. 7 

In 1828, a Mr. R. W. Dickinson ed to use salt in 
the water thrown by the engines for extinguishing fires, 
and suggested that a reservoir of brine might be kept 
ready at the waterworks ! ; , a 

In the fourth volume of the Builder, 1946, it is said in 
Meyler’s Bath paper that ‘ it is the opinion of an eminent 
professor that one pound of pearlash mixed with a pues 
of water (being previously dissolved in hot water re 
being mixed with the cold) and thrown upon fire, will 
instantly extinguish it, if of ever so combustible @ nature, 
Water-carts containing this mixture have for s consider- 
able time past been employed at Liverpool to accom 
the fire brigade when ordered out; also at Plymouth 
Devonport.’ : 

According to Dr. Clanny, ‘five ounces of muriate of 
ammonia, in one gallon of water, will are | extinguish 
a large fire.’ This is quoted by Mr. Wyatt Papworth in 
his Notes on Spontaneous Combustion,’ published in 
1855, 

* * . 

Among the numerous contrivances of late years for the 
extinguishing of fires, which have from time to time ap. 

ared before the public, was one known as mee 

atent Fire Annihilator, which made some noise in 
world at the period of its introduction. F 

This is a portable machine for the immediate produc- 
tion of steam, and carbonic and other gases; which, 
being directed upon the burning matter, are designed to 
check the progress of the flames more speedily than the 
usual application of water. . . This machine is said 
to have given satisfactory results in experiments, and on 
some other occasions, where the circumstances have been 
favourable to its employment. It is a curious fact that 
on one or two occasions the places in which it was manu- 
factured caught fire, where it is worthy of note that 
none of the machines were fit for use, and the engin 
were called to extinguish it; but, in spite of all its 
assumed advantages, it has fallen into disuse, and little 
or nothing is now heard of it.” 


The prevention of fires by a better mode of 
constructing buildings, we have often dwelt on as 
extremely desirable. Houses, as we have said, 
are really built as if, like the housemaid’s morn- 
ing structure in the parlour grate, they were 
designed to burn. Lathed partitions are quite 
as apt contrivances for “ burning up” as any 
crossed sticks or other fire-wood. Flooring 
joists are not seldom actually thrust under 
hearths and into chimneys, as if to make sure of 
a fire train to the wooden floor. But fire-proof 
construction is not so very clear and practicable 
an idea as many may imagine. Iron and brick 
are not so fire-proof as they seem to be. When 





During this same year a Dr. Godfrey erected a house at 
Marylebone, and got up a public exhibition to show off 
these ingredients, which he did with great success. He 
used gunpowder as the means of pletion and scatterin 
the material amongst the flames and burning matter, mn. 
effectually extinguished them, 

In 1792, numerous public experiments were made in 
Stockholm by a M. Von Aken, using a composition of sul- 
phate of iron, sulphate of alumina, red oxide of iron, and 
pa in which he 1s stated, with the assistance of two men 
and forty measures of this preparation, to have subdued 
an artificial fire that would ms required twenty men and 
1,500 of the same measures of simple water. In the same 
year M. Nil Mosheim made many public exhibitious in 
order to prove that combustible materials might be made 
‘penned incombustible; and Mr. W. Knox, of Gotten- 

urg also directed his attention to this purpose. 

* * e * 


In 1792, numerous London architects formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of investigating the causes of the 
numerous fires, amongst whom were Bonomi, Carr, 
Dance, Jupp, Revett, Soane, &c., and they came to the 
conclusion that good party walls were the best means of 
confining fires to one house, and that therefore other 
practicable and not expensive means might be devised by 
— a +t —— AC to one room in a house, 

1797, Sir Samuel Bentham proposed ing tanks on 
tops of buildings, connected with pipes Deaf over the 
—. to be protected, and throughout the various 

oors, with provisions at various points for the attach- 
ment of hose and branch pipes; so that in case of a fire 
breaking out, the pressure in the tank would furnish an 
immediate and powerful jet at whatever point it might be 
needed. This plan is largely adopted at the present day. 
; In 1812, Sir William Cakeneet obtained a patent for 
improvements affording security against fire, which con- 
sisted in arranging water-pipes in buildings, so that, by 
turning @ cock, all or any portion of the building will be 
deluged with water. 

The late Captain Manby was so struck with the want of 
means for readily ae fires at the moment of dis- 
covery, from the number of instances he had —— 
that in 1816 he invented a portable apparatus to be 





* Fires, Fire-engines, and Fire Bri wy with 
History of Manual and Steam Titan me a Romer “ 


and 
on Fire-proof Buildi &e. c. F, T. ¥ ung, ‘ 
London: Lockwood ry Co, 19080. ™ ins 








ks | observe that a fire-bri 


the combustible contents of some one compart- 
ment of a “ fire-proof’’ warehouse take fire, the 
iron pillars get red heated and soften and twist 
about, bringing down the brickwork on the fire- 
proof floors above, and opening up a way for the 
“ devouring element” to extend its ravages ; and 
fires will thus sometimes do more damage in 
a building of fire-proof construction than in a 
well-built warehouse without any such preten- 
sions.* 

In fact, although the construction of buildings 
entirely fireproof and uninflammable has long 
been a favourite idea, and one on which no 
small amount of thought and money has been 
expended, unfortunately the results are any- 
thing but satisfactory. So far as practice and 
experience have hitherto taught us, no safety 
from the destructive ravages of fire has been or 





* The following paragraph, in regard to » recent fire, 
may here be quoted from a contemporary, as a case in 
— :— Another dock-warehouse for storing jute has 

destroyed in London, premises in question 
were constructed of fire-progf materials, and erected, on 
the site of a block of buildings destroyed by fire, at 
Poplar, some short time since. The conflagration was dis- 
covered at noon on Friday week, and withi:: a few minutes 
a strong force of the fire-brigade was present. 
flammable nature of the stores resisted all attempt to sub- 
due the flames, and soon the swollen jute forced down the 
walls, and the iron roof crashed inwards. Fortunately, 
the floating and steam land-engines were «ble to play with 
advantage on the burning premises, newrly 24 tons of 
water being thrown per minute on the building, and in 
the course of a few hours the flames were subdued.” 
Jute, we suspect, like oily rags, must be liable to what is 
called ‘“ taneous combustion.” We 
remark, in reference to fires, that we had occasion, 
not long ago, to record the burning of a water-works 
building at the west end of London. As we write we 


e station, engine aud all, 
ot ot Poplar! The fire- 





have just been destroyed by fire at Poplar! 
Selenke station stood next door to the poli 


station! 
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can be obtained by the use of the most unin- 
flammable materials for building purposes, un- 
less some other modes of employing them be 
adopted than those hitherto used. Most of the 
tremendous and disastrous conflagrations of late 
years have either originated in or extended to 
these so-called “ fire-proof” structures; and as 
in these the most valuable goods and materials 
have been stored, on account of the assumed 
security afforded thereby, the losses have been 
correspondingly heavy. 

In most of the large London fires which have 
occurred of late years in these “fireproof” 
buildings, it has generally been found that, 
when once the fire has got hold, it is a waste of 
power to attempt to save the premises in which 
the fire broke out, and the exertions of the men 
have consequently been found to be better em- 
ployed in preventing the fire from spreading to 
the adjoining premises. 

When fire in these buildings, even those 
the most scientifically and expensively con- 
structed, is once allowed to “ get out of hand,” 
as it may be termed, their destruction and that 
of their contents is inevitable. The stones crack 
and crumble with the intense heat; the iron 
beams push or pull everything down; the brick 
arches fall to pieces; concrete is nowhere : thus, 
in practice, it is found that in a very short period, 
unless the most lavish supply of water and 
powerful and efficient means of ing it on 
the burning materials are quickly and readily 
available at the earliest moment, the whole 
mass becomes a huge undistinguishable heap 
of burning and smoking ruins, 

These “ fireproof” buildings, as at present 








constructed, are invariably found, in case of 
catching fire, to “hold” the fire, and by this 
means render their total] destruction, and that of 
their contents, a dead certainty; and they are 
to all intents and purposes most effective “ blast 
furnaces,” whenever they, or rather their 
contents, ufortunately become ignited, the 
result being, as before described, the complete 
demolition of the structure and the entire 
destruction of the contents. 

The desirability and importance of fireproof 
construction, especially from a commercial point 
of view, cannot for a moment be denied; but a 
great desideratum, also in the usual parlance, 
“from a commercial point of view,” is that it 
should be “ cheap,” whilst, practically, it should, | 
in addition, be thoroughly efficient and easily | 
applicable to buildings of all kinds. 

Mr. Young’s suggestions on this subject may 
be worth abstracting. 

In constructing warehouses, he remarks, the 
floors might be divided by strong partition walls | 
into numerous rooms, closed by double iron | 
doors; and the floors constructed in such a 
manner that the flooding of any one room 
should not damage the contents of another; 
then an outlet might be arranged so that a cer- 
tain height of water would cause it to act of 
itself, and permit its escape, thus preventing its 
accumulation to an inconvenient extent. Each 
floor should have water laid on, and cocks and 
short lengths of hose attached to each at conve- 
nient parts of each room; and the invention of Mr. 
Stewart Harrison would no doubt be found of 
great utility when applied to these pipes. It 
would be desirable to provide an independent 
means of access to each room or division on 
every floor, in addition to those communicating 
from one to the other, by which access could be 
gained to each room without passing through 
another. The doors between each room or 
division might be so arranged as to show in the 
head office, or that of the watchman, whether 
they were closed or open. 

It has been proposed to leave openings in the 
roofs of such buildings, which could be opened 
to let out the heated air and smoke in the event 
of the building or any part of its contents 
catching fire. Such suggestions are entirely 
opposed to the principles which have been found 
so frequently to diminish the destructive effects 
of fires, and so assiduously practised and enforced 
by the late Mr. Braidwood, namely, the preven- 
tion of the access of air or the creation of a 
current or dranght in a building or room which 
has become ignited ; and a little reflection on the 
subject can hardly fail to show their absurdity. 

If it were possible so to construct a building 
that, on the breaking ont of a fire, it could be so 
hermetically closed to the atmospheric air that 
its entrance could be prevented, there is no 
doubt that the fire would go out of itself, 
inasmuch as the air required to support 
combustion would be quickly expended, and, 





from the product not allowing fire to exist in it, 


the extinction would be a positive certainty. 
Although this be an impossibility under the 
present system, there is no reason why as close an 
approximation as possible to the principle alluded 
to should not be tried for; for even if it did 
not act so perfectly as to completely extinguish 
the fire, still the absence of draughts and of the 
rapid access of fresh air would keep the fire in 
hand sufficiently long to enable efficient means 
to be taken for extinguishing it. 

The Metropolitan Building Act, as it now 
stands, is far from meeting the requirements 
necessary for obtaining and placing buildings of 
the character now desirable, so as to be free 
from liability to take fire, or to do the minimum 
of mischief when they do ignite. 

In Paris, the floors, ceilings, partitions, stair- 
cases, &c., have all the hollow places filled in 
with a concrete formed of rubble stone, and 
plaster of Paris, by which means each portion of 
the building is made soundproof, and the spread- 
ing of fire prevented. The importance of 
making all the parts of a building usually left 
hollow, air-tight, so as to prevent the formation 
of a current of air to feed the fire, if unfortu- 


them to put this information side by side with 
other news equally public, equally certain, 
equally important, in the long run, to them- 
selves, and then to act with intelligence on a 
view of the whole case. 

At the same time that these advices from all 
parts of the country point to the conclusion that 
labour is increasingly in demand, and that work- 
men have only to hold together, to be patient 
and resolute, in order to raise and to fix its 
price, events of a very different character have 
occurred and are likely yet to occur. It is pos- 
sible that the operative may not in the first 
instance see any close connexion between the 
failure of a great discount establishment in 
London, and the amount of cash available for 
his employer's pay-table on Saturday night. It 
is possible that some of those unquiet spirits 
whose element is mischief, and who are never so 
happy as when engaged in setting class against 
class, may even rejoice at the discomfiture of 
the money-dealer or the money-owner, as if it 
were a gain to the man who has only the 
strength or the skill of his arm on which to 
depend. A greater mistake it is impossible to 





nately a house should become ignited, is too 


self-evident to need lengthened commént; and 
the constant instances of its efficiency, where- | 


ever it has been tried, must be taken as a satis- | 
factory proof of its importance. 
Our readers may remember that the late} 


make. In a complicated social system like our 
| own, no portion or class of society can suffer, 
without, sooner or later, all the rest having to 
suffer with it. And the sooner or later generally 
means, that the less rapid and apparent is the 
sympathy, the more profound and lasting are its 


Mr. Hosking, in his excellent work, “ A Guide | effects. 


to the Proper Regulation of Buildings in 
Towns,” gives a full description of the plan 
followed in Paris in forming partitions, floors, 
&c.; recommends it for adoption here; and re- 
marks that floors are constructed in Nottingham 
in a similar manner, where the houses are said 


Now England has just enjoyed somenine years of 
great prosperity. As the wealth andactivity of the 
country is made up of the wealth and activity 
of individuals, so does the great annual national 

| balance sheet, the budget, as it is called,show with 
| great truth the general state of the nation. We 


never to be burnt, and are free from damp and | find then that our prosperity has been advancing 


vermin. He also makes some excellent remarks | with rapid and steady pace. 


Taxes to a large 


on the use of iron in building-construction, and | amount have been reduced or abolished, and yet 
the dangers resulting from its injudicious appli-| the national income is some million and a half 


cation. 


more than the national expenditure. Our im- 


Of late years many plans have been patented | ports have increased ; that is to say, we have 
or brought forward, either for making buildings | spent more money on the comforts and luxuries 
fireproof or diminishing their liability to catch | of life, or we have found a cheaper mode of 


fire, each more or less adapted to the purpose ; | 
bat as a rule it will be found that few of them 
are generally employed. 

Of the volume under notice comments on the 
construction of buildings with reference to the 
prevention of fire, and the means of its ex- 
tinction when in progress, form only a small | 
section. The work contains a great deal of | 
valuable information, illustrated by engravings, 
as to fire-engines; and it also treats of foreign 
fire systems, fire brigades, and so on. It may 
be called a useful compendium on all branches 
of the exciting subject of fire. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT AND THE 
MONEY MARKET. 


We have a word of advice to offer to our 
friends the operative builders. It is not a 
sermon, but an appeal to their intelligence. The 
word intelligence, indeed, has two very different 
meanings. It signifies something to be acquired, 
and something by which that which is acquired 
is put to use. It signifies news, prompt and 
accurate information as to the course of events ; 
and it also signifies the sharp mother-wit by 
which that information is turned to the best 
account. It means knowledge, then, and it also 
means sagacity. We appeal to both. 

Our columns of late have been full of reports 
of the trades movement. In London, and in the 
provinces, from Poole to Paisley, from Maidstone 
to Carlisle, from Scotland and from Ireland, as 
well as from Lancashire, come tidings of the 
same complexion. There is a general call for a 
rise in wages, an advance in the price of labour. 
In one place the men are on strike, in another 
they have come to terms with the masters, in 
another negotiations are in progress; here it is 
a halfpenny more an hour that is demanded ; 
there it is sixpence a day ; in another place it is 
three shillings a week. The intelligence from 
each centre of the great labour market is of the 
same character. Everywhere higher wages are 
being given, or, at all events, are being asked 
for. 

It is to be expected that the operative work- 
men are fully aware of this fact. From their 
special organs in the press, from the working of 
their own organization, from private intercourse 
and correspondence, there is little room to doubt 
that they are pretty fully in possession of intel- 


procuring its necessaries. Our exports have 
increased ; that is to say, we have received more 
money from our foreign customers. Our in- 
come-tax has increased ; that is to say, that the 
steady annual income of the middle and higher 
classes has augmented. In spite of the terrible 
blow of the cotton famine, in spite of rag 
famine, and rinderpest, and other abatements of 
the general welfare, we have had a period of 
unprecedented, and, we may hope, not unde- 
served good fortune. 

Together with this increase of activity, and in 
no small measure contributing to it, has been 
the influx of gold. A certain quantity of gold 
is required for the currency of the country; a 
further quantity is demanded for purposes of 
art and of luxury. For many years the supply 
of gold, considered as a mineral to be obtained 
in certain localities by a fixed or tolerably regu- 
lar amount of labour, had been very steady, and 
might be regarded as about equivalent to the 
annual demand for all purposes to which the 
metal was applied; but, during the last quarter 
of a century, the supply of gold has largely in- 
creased. The Russian mines, which were almost 
unknown in 1830, yielded in 1846 above four 
millions sterling per annum. California and 
Australia have produced large and constant sup- 
plies; so that not only have the increased de- 
mands of the time, such as the substitution of a 
gold for a silver currency in France, and, toa 
great extent, in Italy, been fully met, but the 
proportion between the supply of gold and the 
supply of other commodities has been altered. 
This alteration has shown itself in the inevitable 
result,—a result which no effort or combination 
of capitalists on the one hand, or operatives on 
the other, can materially affect,—a gradual 
change in the price of labour, and of all com- 
modities as paid for in money,—that is, as mea- 
sured by the market value of gold. 

There have thus been at work two distinct 
and powerful causes affecting the rate of daily 
wages. One is the increased prosperity of the 
country, which has created a more steady de- 
mand for labour of all kinds, and thus has raised 
its price on the great principle of supply and 
demand. The other is the increased quantity 
of gold in the country, which has lowered the 
purchasing value of money, so that a pound will 
now no more purchase the same amount of 
labour that it would in 1848, than it will pur- 
chase the same weight of butcher’s meat. The 
first cause tends to make the workman better 





ligence that so closely concerns them. We wish 


off, as compared with those who employ him; 
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the second cause tends to raise his nominal 
wages, leaving him neither better nor worse off 
by the change. 

Another consequence has attended the pro- 
sperity of the last nine years. People have 
become in a greater hurry than ever to be rich. 
And thus we have witnessed the rapid growth 
of numerous enterprises and speculations which 
held out the prospect of large profits. Not 
content with risking what they had, individuals, 
and trading companies have risked very much 
that they had not, but which they hoped to be 
able to borrow. A very large amount of money 
has been raised, that is to say borrowed, at a 
high rate of interest, to be sunk in expenditure 
that can only, if at all, become profitable at the 
end of two, three, or more years. It is as ifa 
farmer thought, and we will say thought correctly, 
that by laying out five hundred pounds in drain- 
ing he would increase the profits of his farm by 
from fifty toa hundred a year. So he borrows 
‘a hundred pounds, and spends it in tiles, and 
borrows a second hundred, and commences to 
lay them. But when he tries to borrow the 
remainder, he cannot find a lender. He is 
saddled with ten or twelve pounds a year, as 
interest on what he has borrowed. His incom- 
plete works are no advantage to him, and he is 
so far the worse off for his well-meant effort, 
because he cannot command the means of com- 
pletion. 

So is it with many of our great enterprises. 
Then what follows? The company, or the con- 
tractor, are ready to run any risk, or to submit 
to any loss, rather than undergo the certain and 
total loss of the stoppage of the enterprise. 
‘Thus Lord Redesdale teld the House of Lords 
the other day of a large firm who had raised the 
money necessary to carry on the works of a 
certain railway they had in hand, first by selling 
the 401. shares for 211. each, and then by selling 
the 10C1. shares for 271. 10s. each. Now, it is 
‘clear that no business, legitimate or illegitimate, 
can stand such sacrifices as these, and whether 
the loss fall on the contractor, or on the share- 
holders, it must ultimately tell on the workman. 

It tells on the workman in this way. We have 
seen that there are two real, inflexible causes 
tending to raise his wages. Now, to these has 
been added a third cause, and that has been 
false, unreal, and delusive. It has been the 
extra demand for labour, caused by the simul- 
taneous prosecution of so many enterprises, which 
cannot be carried on uninterruptedly. Already 
there is a great difference in the aspect of the 
public works of the metropolis. Employers who 
can pay look a-head, and that they may continue 
to pay, they reduce, as far as possible, their 
hhands. Employers who cannot pay, will have to 
turn their men adrift. Between the actual 
collapse of those employers who have relied on 
a system of credit that has come to a sudden 
termination, and the additional prudence en- 
forced on those who are engaged in regular, 
ordinary, remunerative business, there can be 
little doubt that a large number of workmen are 
likely shortly to be discharged. 

It is, therefore, a matter of ordinary sagacity 
and true intelligence for the operatives to see 
that their demands in no case overstep the limits 
‘of equity. A halfpenny an hour, or two or three 
shillings a week, may seem little to the work- 
man ; but it makes a difference of from 6 to 
18 per cent. to his employer. A difference of 
this amount is not only enough to determine who 
shall have a contract, but it is enough to deter- 
mine whether a contract shall be let or shall be 
deferred,—whether works in progress shall be 
carried on or shall be suspended. The workman 
is probably, if he look fairly at the matter, better 
able than his employer to judge whether the 
rise he demands im wages is equitable or not— 
for how much he counts his own increased 
expenses, and for how much he reckons on the 
inability of his employer to supply his place. 
The master, on the other hand, is the only judge 
as to how he will meet his pay-table,—as to how 
much he has to pay for the use of the money 
meeded to pay his workmen in the intervals of 
receiving payment from his own employers. He 
alone can tell whether he could best go on at in- 
creased prices, or put his hand into his pocket, 
and wait for that fall of prices which always suc- 
ceeds an unfounded rise. It is not the case of 


Mr. A.’s carpenters or Mr. B.’s plumbers that is 
at stake: it is the far greater question of the 
real value of labour, as compared with the value 
of money, that has to be solved—a question that 
no amounts of combination, on the part of 
masters on the one hand, or of men on the other, 
can permanently and materially affect, but a 





question in which any undue demands, most 
especially at this moment, on the part of those 
whose daily pay forms the chief item of the 
builder’s expenditure, will exercise a marked, a 
rapid, and a disastrous influence. 








THE HEALTH OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


RECENT experience teaches us that our seaport 
towns run the greatest risk of infection from the 
threatened cholera epidemic. Southampton 
last autumn, and Bristol, Hull, and Liverpool 
this spring, have each been exposed to this risk ; 
and it is specially reassuring to find that only 
in Southampton did it spread to the natural 
inhabitants of these towns. Last autumn when 
this disease was very prevalent in many parts of 
the Mediterranean, Southampton, as cur prin- 
cipal port for passenger and other traffic with 
that portion of the Continent, suffered from its 
importation ; fortunately, however, the number 
of fatal cases although sufficient to awaken 
public attention to our danger, was comparatively 
small. Hull and Liverpool have, still more 
recently, been exposed to risk by the crowds of 
ill-fed and uncleanly German emigrants, who 
land at the former port from Rotterdam, where 
cholera has been known to be more or less pre- 
valent during the winter, and traverse York- 
shire to re-embark at Liverpool, for America. 
Hull hag been since the beginning of the year, 
except London, the healthiest large town in 
England, and thus has less reason to fear the 
risk of infection. With Liverpool, however, it 
is different : in this town, from the condition of 
a large portion of its population, the mortality 
has always been in excess of that in any other 
large town; but during the whole of last quarter 
the annual death-rate was 46 per 1,000, and 
the prevalence of typhus and other zymotic 
diseases suggested most alarming ideas of the 
ravages which cholera would commit in so un- 
healthy a town. It almost appeared as if to 
introduce cholera into Liverpool would have 
been like dropping a spark into a barrel of 
gunpowder; it is, therefore, most consoling to 
find that this has not actually occurred, and in 
spite of the great danger of the experiment, up 
to the present time the disease has been almost 
entirely confined to the German emigrants, and 
has not appeared in a single instance among the 
natural inhabitants of the town. 

From the outbreak of cholera in Southampton 
last autumn, the health of that town became a 
subject of some public interest, which has not 
been lessened by the evident risk which all our 
ports run from the introduction of the disease 
from the Continent during the present year. 
It may, therefore, be useful both to ascertain 
the sanitary condition of the town at the 
time of the outbreak, and whether the efforts 
to which the town authorities were stimulated 
by the warning, appear to have been attended 
with success. The borough of Southampton, 
the municipal and parliamentary boundaries of 
which are co-extensive, contained at the census 
of 1851, a population of 35,305 persons ; by 1861 
these had increase to 46,960, and, assuming 
that the same rate of increase has continued 
from 1861, to the present time, as prevailed 
between 1851 and 1861, the population at the 
middle of the present year will be 54,531. 
During the ten years 1851-60, the average 
annual death-rate in the borough was 24°4 per 
1,000. In the three years 1861-2-3 the town 
was remarkably healthy, the rate being re- 
spectively 19°7, 20°0, and 19°8. In 1864, how- 
ever, it increased to 23°6, and in 1865 further 
increased to 24°9. It is now so thoroughly under- 
stood that the class of diseases called zymotic, 
which are of an epidemic character, are so much 
under the control of sanitary regulation, as 
almost to be called preventible, that in an ex- 
cessive mortality a preponderance of these 
diseases is almost always found. In Southamp- 
ton, in 1864, 39 deaths were referred to typhus, 
35 to measles, 20 to scarlatina, 14 to whooping 
cough, and 13 to small-pox. Diarrhoea, princi- 
pally infantile, was also fatal in the autumn in 
64 cases, while one was certified as choleraic 
diarrhoea. As above stated, the mortality of last 
year again exceeded that of 1864, and we find 
the numbers referred to the above-mentioned 
diseases greatly increased. The deaths from 
scarlatina, of which a very fatal epidemic pre- 
vailed in the town during the latter part of the 
year, rose from 20 in 1864 to 172; typhus to 
526 whooping-cough to 34; and small-pox to 
29. Considering the general prevalence of 





diarrhoea in all town populations last autumn, 
the number referred to this disease did not show 
so large an increase, having only risen from 64 
to 79. Cholera was returned as fatal in 2] 
cases; a large proportion of these, however, 
were doubtless only choleraic diarrhea. [t 
should be understood that the numbers given 
above only refer to that portion ot the borough 
contained in the registration district of South. 
ampton, and do not include the tithing of Ports. 
wood, which, in 1861, contained 3,546 persons, this 
part of the borough being situated in another 
registration district, which prevents the numbers 
from each diseasebeing given forthe whole borough. 
The increase in the mortality of the town is, 
however, sufficiently explained by the figures 
which are obtainable for the district of Southamp. 
ton. The great fatality of scarlatina in the 
town during last autumn and winter, is alone 
sufficient to prove that its sanitary condition 
was but too favourable for the reception of an 
epidemic. The town authorities were quickly 
alive to the necessity for reform ; a medical officer 
to the town was appointed, and although time is 
necessary materially to reduce the death-rate of 
a town, it would appear that the measures which 
have been adopted are even now beginning to 
bear fruit. During the first quarter of this year, 
which, in spite of an unusually mild winter, was 
unfavourable to the health of most of our large 
towns, the epidemic of scarlatina had scarcely 
subsided in Southampton, and twenty-eight 
deaths were again referred to this disease. 
These, in addition to the natural increase of the 
deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs, 
raised the mortality for the quarter again above 
the average, to 27°9 per 1,000. Since the be- 
ginning of April, however, there has been a 
marked improvement in the weekly returns of 
mortality ; scarlatina, as an epidemic, has entirely 
disappeared, and in the seven weeks ending 19th 
inst., the annual rate of mortality in the borough 
fell to 23°4 per 1,000 of the estimated population. 
We hear from time to time of the activity of the 
new medical officer in abating all nuisances, and 
preventing over-crowding in lodging-houses, 
which, especially in seaport towns, is one of the 
most dangerous abuses; he appears, moreover, 
to be fully alive to the importance of lime-wash, 
not only as a disinfectant, but as a preventive 
from infection. If the authorities of all our 
large towns would ordain a more liberal use of 
whitewash each spring in all the more crowded 
districts, almost as much benefit to health 
would result as from far more pretentious 
sanitary measures. There is one point to which 
we would wish to call the attention of the new 
medical officer of Southampton, if it has not 
already engaged his notice : it is to the thirteen 
deaths which were in 1864 referred to small-pox, 
and to the twenty-nine last year. Unfortunately, 
the registrars of deaths neglected to state in 
nearly all these cases whether the deceased had 
been vaccinated; but it is found to be fair to 
assume that in the large majority of instances, 
where this is not stated, vaccination has not been 
resorted to. Not a single instance is mentioned 
of death from small-pox in Southampton last 
year after vaccination : it would therefore appear 
that at the present time the use of this preven- 
tive precaution is much neglected in Southamp- 
ton. We shall watch with much interest the 
future periodical returns of the health of this 
town, and of other seaports ; for although Liver- 
pool has up to the present time, under most 
unfavourable sanitary conditions, escaped the 
infection which has been introduced, healthy 
towns have every reason to expect, with still 
greater confidence, an immunity from the 
dreaded disease, should it come, and a vast 
saving of life and energy in ordinary times. 








THE AGE AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAITS TESTED BY 
COSTUME AND HERALDRY.* 


REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. AND PHILIP AND MARY. 


I sHALL take these two reigns together, as in all 
they but comprise eleven years, and the costume 
in which a change commences with the first, un- 
dergoes little variation before the termination of 
the second. That change I would call the visitor’s 
attention to as it is a remarkable one, and he 
will find it justifies the observations I have made 
on several portraits exhibited as of the time of 
Henry VII.and Henry VIII. In the maleas well 





* See pp. 320, 357, ante, 
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as in the female costume it is characterised by the 
dress being worn as high as possible in the neck, 
a very small frill or ruff subsequently appearing 
above the collar of the doublet or jacket, and 
taking the line of the jaw-bone. The hat of the 
reign of Henry VIII. disappears, and a small 
cap worn on the side of the head with a jewelled 
band and a small single drooping feather or tuft 
of feathers takes its place with the men, while 
for the three-cornered Miniver cap * is substi- 
tuted by the ladies: the head-dress which is 
popularly known as the Mary Queen of Scots 
cap; the centre of the three points being de- 
pressed upon the forehead in lieu of standing up 
and forming an acute angle, as it is seen in the 
portraits of Catharine of Aragon and other ladies 
of the reign of Henry VIII. 

The skirts or bases as they were called of the 
doublets are no longer full and plaited, but quite 
plain, and the trunk hose so associated with the 
times of Elizabeth and James first make their 
appearance. The principal features of the male 
costume here pointed out will be observed in the 
young King Edward himself, No. 172; Philip 
II. of Spain, husband of Queen Mary, No. 209; 
William Powlett, first Marquis of Winchester, 
No. 203; Sir Nicholas Carew, No. 162 ; Thomas 
Radclifte,Earl of Sussex, No. 136; and the three 
portraits of the Stanleys already commented upon. 
Those of the female in the various portraits of 
Mary, both as princess and queen, and her sister 
Elizabeth. There is no portrait of any other 
lady, gentle or simple, of the reign of Edward VI. 
that I can point to for illustration. 

Before proceeding with the reign of that 
sovereign, however, I must protest against the 
exhibition of Nos. 161 and 162 in any of the 
compartments assigned to that of Henry VIII. 
The first, representing Sir John Thynne, is dated 
1566, and his age at that period stated to be 51. 
But though born, therefore, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., his costume is of the period of 
Elizabeth, corresponding with the date upon 
the picture, and with other portraits we shall 
come to in that reign; and the presence of this 
builder of Longleat and brother-in-law of Sir 
Thomas Gresham in the fashion of 1566 is 
greatly prejudicial to the education of the 
public in such matters. The second, asserted to 
represent Sir Nicholas Carew, K.G., “ Executed 
on a charge of treason, 3 Mar., 1538,” is “ dated 
1549, age 35,” and the visitor is desired to “see 
date of death,” which renders it impossible Sir 
Nicholas could have been painted from the life 
in 1549. Besides if 35 in that year he must 
have been born in 1514, and consequently, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, in the household of 
Henry VIII. when he was only four years old,— 
rather too juvenile for even a page, and master 
of the horse at fifteen! Wherever the error 
may be in these irreconcileable dates, the 
costume is certainly not earlier than 1549, and 
the rest we leave to the public; correcting, how- 
ever, one error which has escaped the editor 
again in the new edition of the catalogue. Sir 
Nicholas Carew was made Knight of |the Garter 
on the 23rd of April, 1536, and not in 1521, 
when, if born in 1514, he would have been but 
seven. 

The five portraits of Edward VI., Nos. 176, 
175, 177, 180, and 172, taken in the order I have 
here placed them, exhibit the gradual change in 
the fashion of the male attire of England (say 
from 1543 to 1553) which I have just alluded to; 
and we are, therefore, startled at the sight of 
Mr. Danby Seymour’s picture (No. 168) repre- 
senting Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, “the 
Protector,” in the fullcostume of thereign of Eliza- 
beth, as worn some thirty years, at least later than 
thedate of the duke’s execution, A.D. 1552. Of the 
other portrait of this great personage I can 
form no opinion ; but the verses on it lamenting 
his fate, of course painted after his death, are 
in favour of its being a genuine picture, however 
poor as a work of art. 

The large picture of King Edward VI. pre- 
senting Charters (No. 192), long attributed to 
Holbein, who died nine years before the event 
took place, is either a bad copy of an earlier 
painting, or has been painted over till all the 
original work has disappeared. Surely in the 
records of Bridewell Hospital there might be 
found some information respecting this picture. 
In its present state it is quite unworthy of exhi- 
bition in this collection. 

No. 186. This fine portrait of Sir Antonio 
More, by himself, should be removed some two 


* In speaking of the Miniver or three-cornered cap, in 
my ,last notice, I inadvertently wrote Stowe in lieu of 
Howe, his continuator, 1615—1631. The caps had then 


been out of fashion upwards of fifty years. 








or three bays further down. He is in the cos- 
tume of the time of Elizabeth. 

The portraits of Princess Mary, and her sister 
Elizabeth, are to be seen in the picture of 
“Henry VIII. and his Family” (No. 170), but 
their names have been transposed. This ought 
to be altered, as at present they mislead the 
visitor completely. Another portrait of Mary, 
while princess, is contributed by the Marquis of 
Exeter; but it is dated: at the back 1554, which 
would be after she had ascended the throne, and 
I have some doubt as to its being a por- 
trait of Mary. Of her sister Elizabeth there 
are, besides the small full-length in No. 170, two 
other portraits, taken before her accession, 
No. 247, when at the age of sixteen, and No. 271, 
apparently about two or three and twenty. 
These two deeply interesting and beautiful pic- 
tures are hung sadly out of their chronological 
order. The first, her Majesty’s contribution 
from Hampton Court, representing Elizabeth in 
the year 1549, should of course have been placed 
in the reign of her brother Edward; and the 
second,—the most curious portrait of this cele- 
brated woman ever seen,—in that of her sister, 
Queen Mary. I therefore notice them in their 
proper position. No. 247, attributed to Holbein, 
was certainly not painted by him, as it is now 
proved that he died in 1543, six years before the 
date assigned to this portrait, and when Eliza- 
beth was only ten years old. For the same 
reason he could not have painted No. 170, in 
which Elizabeth is portrayed in a similar costume 
at about the same age : her head-dress exhibits a 
fashion which intervened between the three- 
peaked Miniver cap and the Mary Queen of 
Scots’. The hood or coif takes the form of the 
head, and is worn far back upon it, like the 
ladies’ bonnets of the present day, the front 
being richly jewelled or otherwise ornamented. 
It was not of long duration, and therefore valu- 
able to the student of costume, as indicative of 
a certain date,—not earlier than 1540-47, not 
later than 1550-58. No. 271, a wonderful paint- 
ing by Sir Antonio More, is more remarkable for 
the life-like expression of the face, and the 
admirable skill with which all the accessories 
are treated, than for the costume, rich and 
characteristic though it be. There is no hood; 
the hair is merely dressed with jewels, and that 
peculiarity is to be observed during her reign. 
There is only one portrait that I am aware of,— 
a small miniature supposed to have been executed 
about the period of her accession,—in which she 
is represented wearing anything like a cap, 
hood, or coif, although several varieties of such 
a head-dress were worn by others. 

We have now reached the reign of Mary’s 
three years of bigotry and bloodshed, happily 
unparalleled in the annals of this country. There 
are four portraits of her as Queen, Nos. 196, 
199, 205, and 212, all presenting good examples 
of the female costume of that period. The cap 
flattened, and slightly depressed in the centre. 
The wide-sleeved gown, trimmed with fur, or the 
closer-fitting coat, with what old Stubbes calls 
welts or wings on the shoulders, resembling the 
male jerkin. See No. 209, representing her hus- 
band, Philip II.ofSpain. Of the two portraits of 
Sir Edward Grimston, comptroller of Calais, 1552, 
batone (No.210) should hanginthiscompartment. 
It is dated 1548, and his age is said to be fifty. 
This would place his birth in 1498, and we 
are told that he died at the age of ninety-eight, 
which would be in the year 1596. Now, in the 
other portrait (No. 194), also lent by the Earl of 
Verulam, we see Sir Edward as a very old man, 
and the picture is dated 1590, at which time he 
would be ninety-two; yet the age is therewith 
given him of sixty-one, a mistake probably for 
ninety-one. But, at all events, this portrait 
which comes first in the collection, should be 
placed amongst the Elizabethan portraits. The 
high black hat would not then startle us by its 
appearance at this period. The same remark 
might apply to No. 207, William Powlett, first 
Marquis of Winchester, who died in 1572-3, 
aged ninety-seven, if we are to look upon Mr. 
Webb’s fine portrait (No. 203), as representing 
the same nobleman, in the reign of Edward VI. ; 
but this difficulty occurs to us. Sir William 
Powlett was born, we are told, in 1475, and not 
made Knight of the Garter till 1541, when he 
would be sixty-six. Now, the portrait is that 
of a man in the prime of manhood, certainly 
not more than forty. Even say forty-five, it 
would be much too young for Sir William Pow- 
lett, in a costume of the reign of Edward VI., 
and the appearance of the George, suspended 
by a gold chain, marks him as a Knight of 
the Garter some twenty years earlier in life 


than is recorded. It is a very pretty puzzle, 
and will probably remain one. 

Of No. 198, the so-called Lady Eleanor Bran- 
don, I shall speak hereafter, and pass with plea- 


.sure from this poorly-illustrated period to the 


reign of Queen Elizabeth. 








LORD REDESDALE AND RAILWAYS. 


A Frew years ago, in perambulating the then 
outskirts of London, it was no unusual thing to 
find, in localities now centres of thriving sub- 
urban districts, a row of unsightly carcasses. 
Roofless, unglazed, ruinous-looking masses of 
bricks and mortar would stand, sometimes for 
years, proclaiming their dismal tale of materials 
unpaid for and too credulous mortgagees denuded 
of their cash. If, when such spectacles were 
more abundant than now, some influential legis- 
lator had succeeded in passing an Act of Parlia- 
ment, binding every intending builder, before 
laying a brick, to deposit in Chancery eight per 
cent. of the estimated cost of the row of houses 
which he proposed to build; to prove before Sir 
J. Thwaites and a committee of the Board of 
Works that new houses were urgently required 
in the neighbourhood, and that he, the builder, 
was either in actual possession of the required 
capital, or had made absolute arrangements 
with responsible parties for the advance of it, 
what would now have been the condition of the 
regions round about Victoria Park, of Dalston, 
Holloway, and Bayswater, of Camberwell, Peck- 
ham, South Lambeth, and a dozen other such 
districts? Would Cubitt, even with the Marquis 
of Westminster at his back, have reared Bel- 
gravia? or would the market gardens of Brompton 
and South Kensington have produced a crop of 
mansions? Can any one surmise what, under 
such restrictions, would now have been the 
rental of a ten-roomed house of modest preten- 
sions, or what would have been the general con- 
dition of London, either as regards mansions for 
the rich or dwellings for the poor ? 

The increase of railways is perhaps not alto- 
gether so urgent a necessity in the country as 
the increase of houses is in London, yet; in 
numberless rural districts, the increase of railway 
accommodation is felt to be a requirement of no 
small importance; and Lord Redesdale has 
raised the question, or rather, has enunciated 
the conclusion, that the supply of this want 
must be impeded, because, among the projectors 
and directors of railways, as among London 
builders, here and there a rash or unscrupulous 
speculator rears a memento, to warn us that 
the most fertile fields of enterprise may be over- 
worked, or may incidentally nourish some little 
tufts of pestilent herbage. 

In commercial legislation, it has been found 
most conducive to the general prosperity that 
freedom of action should prevail; laws being 
enacted for the punishment of dishonesty, and 
the public being left to guard themselves, by 
their own sense and discretion, against rash and 
hazardous speculations. If that principle be 
good in trading and monetary associations, which 
are subject to many unforeseen causes of fluctua- 
tion or failure, it must be still more appropriate 
to the case of railways, because with respect to 
them, the prospects of a more or less remunera- 
tive result are founded upon facts and require- 
ments which are susceptible of demonstration ; 
the elements of success rarely fluctuating, but 
generally tending to a steady increase. 

That jobbers sometimes get up railway pro- 
jects for the purpose of securing the ground and 
making the best bargain they can with existing 
companies (whatever may have once been the 
case), is at present rather a public benefit than 
otherwise. Railway companies have attained a 
sufficiently good understanding not to bid against 
each other for such lines; and when an Act, so 
obtained, is taken up, no larger sum is paid for 
it than it would have cost the company to ob- 
tain it from Parliament through their own soli- 
citor and engineer (whose charges for such work 
some companies would do well to investigate a 
little more strictly). As regards the public, the 
result is that the district has the benefit of a 
railway some years sooner than it would, if 
the matter had been left in the hands of the 
great company; and the probability is that 
it may be a better line too, because the jobber, 
depending in a great measure for success upon 
local evidence and local petitions, is obliged to 
study local requirements. 

The pecuniary embarrassments, leading to a 





greatly-increased nominal capital, of which Lord 
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Redesdale adduces instances, may, in a great 
measure, be traced to the fact that the facili- 
ties affurded for launching, trading, and finan. 
cial companies are so great, that such com- 
panies absorb nearly all the capital open to 
speculative investment; new railway projects, 
however sound, being left to the support of 
parties locally interested, and those parties, 
although anxious for the railway, are often 
desirous of reserving their money for effecting 
those improvements in their property or busi- 
ness, which the railway will render practicable. 
Projects by which the general prosperity of 
the country would be permanently increased, 
thus languish for want of public support; and 
it is now proposed further to impede their 
progress by giving another turn to the screw, 
which already presses the drag too tightly on 
their wheels. 

An example may illustrate the probable effect 
of Lord Redesdale’s proposed alteratibns. A 
short line of railway, now under consideration 
for next session, would intersect a tract of 
land, several miles in length and breadth, the 
average rental of which is now about 10s. per 
acre, but which is capable of being so improved 
as to be worth 25s. or 30s. per acre, and of 
yielding a proportionate increase of beef and 
mutton towards the food of the millions, rail- 
way accommodation being the first step required 
towards that improvement. There is also a 
little town, the market, trade, and man- 
factories of which would be benefited. There 
are also some portions of the line where, no 
material benefit beimg conferred on the dis- 
trict traversed, no effective support could be 
expected. The landowners of the improvable 
district are able and willing to give the under- 
taking substantial support; the little town 
would do something; and a great railway com- 
pany, gaining increased facilities for a portion 
of their through-traffic, would subscribe a 
portion of the capital, and would enter into 
an agreement to work the line. Under the 
existing standing orders, there would be no 
difficulty in. obtaining an Act; and a contrac- 
tor, locally connected with the district, would 
make the line upon easy terms as regards cash 
advances, and on a scale of prices no higher 
sy the usual estimate of engineers for similar 
wor. 

Even if this line should only pay 2 or 3 per 
cent., every party concerned would be benefited. 
The landowning subscribers would be amply 
remunerated by the increased value of their 
land; the townsmen would be recompensed by 
the increase of trade, and the improved value of. 
their little town properties; and the railway 
company, through their working agreement, 
and a small saving upon their through-traffic, 
would be no losers by their investment. Now, 
is it a right or beneficial thing that the Govern- 
ment of the country should step in and pre- 
vent an operation of this kind? For reasons 
which will readily suggest themselves to par- 
ties conversant with practical details, it would 
be impossible to get up a genuine subscription 
contract for this or any similar undertaking ; 
and the effect of the proposed new standing 
order would be to prevent many honest and 
useful projects seeing the light; and to throw, 
more than ever before, the business of railway 
projection into the hands of bold and unseru- 
pulous men, who will find or bore a hole 
through any Act or standing order which Par- 
liament can concoct. W. N. 








THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS. 


TuE weather on Tuesday last was all that 
could be wished for, and the appearance pre- 
sented within the enormous tent provided for the 
show was beautiful in the extreme. So far as 
we know, so large an area, 3} acres, covered 
with such flowers as are there, was never seen 
before. Some idea of its extent may be gathered 
from the lament of a well-known horticulturist 
from Hammersmith, that he can scarcely find 
his name in the garden, though he sent twenty 
wagon-loads of plants and trees. Messrs. 
Veitch alone have about 10,0001. worth of plants, 
and we are told that 30,0001. would not procure 
a collection of orchids similar to that now on 
View in a section of the enclosure properly pre- 
pared for them. The heating of this portion of 
the display has been provided gratuitously by 
Mr. Ormson, who, by means of an ingeniously- 

boiler, economizes fuel to a very 





important extent, and with a few pounds of coal 
professes to be able to keep up to the required 
temperature the 400,000 cubic feet which ere 
enclosed within the tent. The length of pipe to 
‘be heated is 3,200 feet, and the quantity of 
water 1,760 gallons. 

Wonders have been done with the ground, 


the greatest praise in this respect being due} 


to Mr. J. Gibson, one of the Executive 
Committee, who made the plan; and to Mr. 
Eyles, who carried it out. Tuarfed banks to 
receive the plants, winding well-gravelled 
paths, mounds, rock-work ferneries, and mossy 
pools, lily fringed, have been produced in an 
incredibly short space of time. We shall 
not attempt any description of the appearance 


presented: the finest view is gained from, 


the raised mound above the lake; and here 
on Tuesday, when the Prince and Princess, 
beaming with good-mature, were perambu- 
lating the grounds with their Royal relatives, 
convoyed by Sir Wentworth Dilke, who has 
worked the undertaking from the commence- 
ment, the sight presented was one not easily 
forgotten. 

To correct misstatements elsewhere, let us 
say while ing of the mound, that the 
Rhododendrons in the valley of it are con- 
tributed by Messrs. Jackman & Son, of Woking, 
and those on the other side by Messrs. Henry 
Lane & Son, of Great Berkhamstead. 

Amongst the foreign contributors, must be 
specially mentioned Mr. John Linden, of the 
Royal Gardens in Brussels. Other Continental 
competitors, who have done much to enhance 
the general attractiveness of the Exhibition, are 
M. Verschaffelt, M. Verdier, M. Alfred Bleu, 
Messrs. Jamain & Durand, M. Loise, Messrs. 
Thibaut & Keteleer, and M. C.Pfersdorff, of Paris ; 
Madame Legrelle d’Hanis, of Berchem, East 
Flanders; M. A. Koster, of Boskoop, a village 
near Leyden; M. Van Hulle and M. Isidore 
Capeinick, of Ghent; M. F. A. Haage, of 
Erfart; and Mr. H. Knight, head gardener at 
the Chateau de Ponchartrain, in the Department 
of Seine et Oise. 

In the general collection, Mr. Linden had the 
first prize for “six new plants, in or out of 
flower, introduced into Europe by the exhibitor, 
and not found in commerce.’ These were the 
Anthurium Regale (a leaf of exquisite form) ; 
Cyanopayllum spectabile and Maranta Lindeni, 
from Peru; Bignonia ornata, from Rio Negro; 
and Dichorisandra musaica, from Maynas. For 
the “ three new plants shown for the first time in 
flower,” the first prize was awarded to Messrs. 
Veitch. The prize for “twelve new plants of 
any description, in or out of flower,” was also 
gained by the Messrs. Veitch, who sent in speci- 
mens from New Caledonia, Australia, Madagas- 
car, Banks Island, the New Hebrides, and Japan. 
The “ six new plants,” included in the first prize 
to Mr. Bull, were Urospatha spectabile, Bertolonia 
margaritacea, Eranthemum argyroneuwrum (a leaf 
full of veins), Samyda nobilis, and Dieffenbachia 
eburnum. The Liliwm Auratum, the first bulb 
of which, in this country, cost Messrs. Veitch 
1,200 guineas, and Mr. Linden’s exquisitely deli- 
cate white flower, wrapped in wool, the Psycho- 
trya Nwosa attract universal admiration. For 
the fifty exotic orchids of any kind in flower, 
Robert Warner, esq., of Broomfield, Chelmsford, 
is the first prizeholder; for the twenty exotic 
orchids, A. Turner, esq., of Leicester; for the 
tem exotic orchids, H. H. Gibbs, esq., of Regent’s 
Park; for six exotic orchids, J. Brand, esq., of 
Balham. For one exotic orchid in flower first 
prizes are held by Mr. Linden, for an unnamed 
specimen; by R. Barnett, esq., of Blackheath, 
for Phalenopsis Luddemannia, from Manilla. The 
ten variegated orchids, for which Mr. B. S. Wil- 
liams, of Holloway, gained a first prize, have 
amongst them some very lovely kinds of anecto- 
chilus. R. Barclay, Esq., of Highgate, has the 
honours “‘for the largest and finest palm” and the 
“largest and finest pandanad;” and M. Amb. 
Verschaffelt, of Ghent, has a first prize for 
zamias. For the “ finest tree fern” the honour 
is bestowed on Mr. Thomas Williams, of the 
Crystal Palace, for the magnificent Cyathea 
medullaris. Messrs. Waterer & Godfrey are 
first-prizemen for rhododendrons in flower, as is 
also vs — Standish, of Ascot. The first 
prizes for the magnificent azaleas, which make 
this exhibition memorable, are held by W. 
R. G. Farmer, Esq., of Cheam; Mr. Charles 
Turner, of Slough; i. J. Coleman, Dsq., of 
Slongh; Messrs. Lane, of Great Berkhamstead; 
the Harl of Lovelace, East Horsley Towers 
Surrey ; Messrs. Dobson, of Isleworth. In roses, 
amongst the first prizes given, A. G. Puller, 








esq., of | Youngsbury, near Ware, is one ve. 
cipient. 

At the banquet in Guildhall on Tuesday night 
the Lord Mayor presided very efficiently. The 
civic chair has seldom held a better speaker, 


Hspecially happy was he in replying to the toast 
ably pr by Sir Wentworth Dilke, “the 
Lord Muyor and the Corporation of London.” 


“ Different'men,” said the Lord Mayor, ‘acco’ te 
their different humours, have formedvarious plans for 
ing the whole humanrace under one head. A tyrant prayed 
that all mankind might have one neck, that he might 
strangle it. A gallant bard grieved that ‘fair w 
‘could not reserve their smiles for him alone;’ and I, by 
‘an inverse peas of reasoning, would give my place to 
night could I be blessed with a thousand warm and varied 
tongues wherewith to bid you, ‘from heart to very 
heart,’ one and all a sincere and earnest welcome. The 
igentlemen who honour us with their presence here to~ 
night have invited us to view the most interesting, the 
most marvellous, and the most won exhibition the 
world has ever seen. I think I may call it the queen of 
exhibitions. On the lingering threshold of art, science, 
and industry, an institution has arisen, a society has. 
been formed, to show the power of art without art, the 
power of nature cared by human nature, The 
Tight honourable gentleman has told us that Lord 
Bacon says:—‘The Almighty Father first planted a 
en. A garden is, has been, the foundation of 
religio —of all that is brightest and holiest 
hall = Fe Ay gad lg — 
con our , to our ent, as & en P 
A garden is health, a in is wok, a garden is hap- 
piness. What is more refreshing, more delightful, than. 
the sweet fruits of earth? What is more — than 
the breath of flowers? It has been said that Nature, so 
fair and bounteous in herself, needs not the hand of man 
to train and cultivate her; but Nature in every shape- 
requires cultivation. The luscious peach, the clustering: 
vine, the fragrant myrrh, the rose divine, an 
illustrate the truth of this. In this age of great competi-- 
tive and cosmopolitan industry, our neighbours are doing 
with their flowers what we do with our sons—urge them 
to take honours at home, and send them to gain laurels. 
abroad. On the part of this municipali ity, Ibeg to assure 
you that we hold out to you, one and all, the right han@ 
of fellowship,—that we recognise the great merits of art, 
of science, and of literature, and we look upon this Exhi- 
bition as one of the happy and ful triumphs of our 
time. May it flourish, not for the present, and for 
our sakes; but may it flourish for the future.” 

It was pleasant to see the un-English enthu- 
siasm and friendliness with which the country- 
men of Professor Kock, of Berlin, rushed up to 
shake hands with him after his speech, in which 
he proposed the health of the “‘ Executive Oom- 
mittee,” replied to by Sir Daniel Cooper. Nor 
were they much less demonstrative to Mr. Charles. 
Dilke, when in graceful terms, and with flowery 
metaphor, as in duty bound, he drank to the 
ladies. Admiral Sir B. Middleton, Viscount 
Powerscourt, Professor de Candolle (distin- 
guished son of a distinguished father), the 
Right Hon. Nisbet Hamilton and Dr. Hogg also 


e. 
= address with which Professor de Candolle 
opened the Botanical Congress in the Raffaelle 
Gallery, in the South Kensington Museum, on 
Wednesday morning, contained several valuable 
suggestions. He said, for example :— ’ 


‘*T should like, were it possible, to have a greenhouse 
laced in some large horticultural establishment or 
botasic garden, under the direction of some ingenious and 
accurate physiologist, and adapted to experiments on, 
vegetable physiology ; and this is, within alittle, my idea 
of such a construction :— 

The building should be sheltered from all external 
variations of temperature ; to effect which, I imagine, it 
should be in a great measure below the level of the 

ound. I would have it built of thick brickwork, in the 
orm of a vault. The upper convexity, which would arise 
above the ground, id have two openi one 6X- 
posed to the south, the other to the north—in order 
to receive the direct rays of the sun or diffused light. 
These apertures should each be closed by two very trans- 

t glass windows, hermetically fixed. Besides 


paren i 
which, there should be, on the outside, means of 
excluding the light, in order to obtain complete darkness, 
and to diminish the influence of the variations of tem- 


perature when light was not required. sinking it im 
the ground, by the thickness of its walls, and by the cover- 
ing of its exterior surfaces with straw, mats, X&c., the same 
fixed degree of temperature could be dbtained as in & 
cellar. The vaulted building should have an underground 
communication with a chamber eontaining the heating 
and the electrical apparatus. The entrance into the ex- 
imental hothouse should be through » passage closed 
a series of successive doors. The 
‘be regulated by metallic conductors, e 
a distance. Engineers have already devised 
which the temperature of ‘a room, acting on a valve, Te wee 
lates the entry or exit of a certain amount of air, 80 
the heat re itself. Use could be made of such an 


apparatus when necessary.” 

Obviously, with a hot-house thus constructed, 
the growth of plants could be followed from 
their germination to the ripening of their seeds, 
under the influence of a erature and an 
amount of light perfectly definite in intensity. 
It could then be ascertained how heat acts dur- 
ing the successive phases from sowing to 
nation, from germination to flowering, and from 
this on to the ripening of the seed. For differ. 
ent species various curves could be constructed 


heated or cooled at 
means by 


to express the action of heat on each function, 
and of which there are already some in illustra- 
tion of the most simple phenomena, such as 
germination, the growth of stems, and the 
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course of the sap in the interior of certain cells. 
The action of light on vegetation has given rise 
to the most ingenious i The best 
ascertained facts are, the importance of sunlight 
for the development of the green colouring mat- 
ter, the d ition of carbonic acid gas by 
the foliage, and certain phenomena. relating to 
the direction or position of stems and leaves. 
‘There remains much yet to learn upon the effect 
of diffused light, the combination of time and 
light, and the relative importance of light and 
heat. A building such as is proposed: would allow 
of light being passedithrough coloured glasses or 
coloured solutions, and so prove the effect of the 
different visible or invisible rays which enter 
into the composition of sunlight. 


Various important papers were read, and the | guards, 


sitting was continued on Thursday morning. 
‘We have space only to add that the conversazione 
held on Wednesday evening was very numerously 
attended, and passed off agreeably. The show, 
some of our readers may be glad to hear, will 
remain open until Thursday next. If they omit 
to see it they will lose the joy of a thing of 
beauty. 








NOTES IN MEXICO.* 


In continuation of my remarks on the Impe- 
tial Mexican Railway I must observe, that what 
is more objectionable than even the bad charac- 
ter of the permanent way is the total absence of 
drainage in a country like Mexico, subject to 
such heavy rainfalls and such deluges of rain, 
which usually fall in greater abundance on the 
‘margin of the tropics, extending over a period 
frequently of six months in the year, viz., from 
-June to December, that little or no provision is 
made for its passage away. 

The cuttings having no system of drainage, 
the heavy rains find exit how or as they can; 
they wash away the loose friable material com- 
posing the upper surface of the roadway, and 
‘must at times, I am sure, sweep and carry away 
even the sleepers and rails themselves. 

The culverts are many of them too small, 
particularly those recently put in under the 
-direction of the French engineers ; and instances 
have occurred where the weight of the accumu- 
lated waters after heavy rains has carried away 
the embankments themselves for the want of 
proper vent for the passage of flood water; and 
it is to be hoped that the same short-sighted 
policy will not prevail on the line under con- 
struction, as I do not think all in authority are 
alive to the importance of the subject in such 
countries, and to the absolute necessity of 
making ample and due provision for the passage 
of flood-water.t 

The absolute rainfall of Mexico has never, I 
believe, been accurately taken, and it would be 
an interesting subject for scientific inquiry ; but 
the quantity, I understand, has been approxi- 
mately calculated, and amounts to about 
140 in. per annum. 

The bridges on the line are generally con- 
structed of timber, and of the system known as 


’ the “trestle” principle, which is peculiar to the 


United States Railways; but ily little 
used in Great Britain. fom hn: checestoues 
of their being so liable to take fire, and from the 
apparent want of strength and durability there 
is about them. 

The trestles form the piers, and there is a 
beam under each line of rails, from trestle to 
trestle, over which the traffic passes, and there 
18 no parapet at all, which gives them a strange 
and unsafe appearance. The works on these fifty- 
three miles of railway open to traffic are of the 
worst possible character, being little or no ad- 
vance on the original tramway of this country. 
The upper works require a total reconstruction ; 
the half-and-half measures that bave recently 
been adopted by the present contractors, who 
are working the line, will not redound to the 
eredit of any party concerned, or aid to reple- 
nish the coffers of the company for the expenses 
incurred. The station accommodation is very 
rough and commonplace, apparently of a ‘tem- 
porary character: it requires suitable and sub- 
stantial erections, capable of meeting the growing 
wants of the traffic. 

The engines and rolling stock are not all first- 
class ; the engines are the ordinary four-wheeled 
ones, with 1 hideous bell-shaped funnels ; 
the second and third class carriages are rough, 
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and of the rudest description ; but the first-class 
carriages are, I think, superior to those in use in 
this country, inasmuch as they are not divided 
inte compartments, and there are two rows of 
seats arranged transversely, on each side of the 
carriages, with a passage down the centre, and 
a doorway and small platform, to faciliate the 
entrance at each end. The seats are arranged 
to hold two persons, and they are made to turn 
or revolve, so that four persons may sit face to 
face, or otherwise, if they think proper. 

This arrangement of carriages, I think, sug- 
gests an idea for improvement in the design and 
construction of our passenger iages, as & 
proper and necessary communication would be 
at once established between passengers and 
as the latter could pass through the 
whole length of a train at the wish of pas- 
sengers, or for the purpose of examining or col- 
lecting tickets. . 

I think the present cell-like carriages are a 
disgrace to our railway companies and to the 
spirit of the age. Why should an Englishman, 
if he desire to travel, be locked up like a male- 
factor, or like sheep in a pen; and why should 
companies require, on any ground or pretext 
whatever, to place their countrymen in such an 
objectionable and disagreeable dilemma? The 
lock-up system would not be tolerated a day in 
the United States. The open and undivided 
carriage system works well there, and I have 
yet to learn that it is not applicable to our 
system of railways; they can be made as elegant 
and luxurious as possible, even to gratify the 
most fastidious and self-indulgent taste. 

It is evident a change in the arrangement of 
railway carriages is imperatively required, to 
avoid such awful and scandalous occurrences 
as have recently been made public. 

The country through which this line of rail- 
way passes, from Vera Cruz to Paso del Macho, is 
very flat and uninteresting; but little land is 
cultivated, and it is mostly covered with long, 
wiry, yellow-looking grass, with here and there 
stunted brushwood, clumps of trees, and small 
woods, over which unenclosed land cattle stray 
and graze wild and unmolested; it is slightly 
undulating, with a gradual rise from the sea 
westward, and exceedingly favourable for a line 
of railway. 

In a cutting not far from Solidad, Mr. Lyons, 
the American engineer who projected the line of 
railway from Vera Cruz to Orizaba, was brutally 
shot by a party of guerillas, the horror and pest 
of that unhappy country. I suppose their object 
was, as they considered, to punish his audacity 
and presumption in bringing foreigners into the 
country, and preparing an easy and practicable 
way for their quick entrance and exit. Mexicans 
are exceedingly jealous of foreigners; as a rule, 
if they permit them to enter the country, they 
invariably rob or murder them as they leave, 
and it is supposed that many of the upper and 
middle class are connected with these guerilla 
bands, as they are invariably well mounted, and 
no sorrow or sympathy is expressed by any 
class for the horrid atrocities committed ; and 
they all appear to be leagued together in one 
unbroken compact, to drive the foreigner from 
the soil. 

At Pulga, a small Indian village on the line of 
railway, a simple cross is erected, as a memorial, 
to commemorate the t achievement of a 
small detachment of the French army, forty in 
number, defeating and putting to a complete 
route a force of 200 Mexicans. I mention this 
to illustrate the gallantry and bravery of the 
French army, and to show the sterling metal of 
which the army of that distinguished nation is 


composed, 

At Solidad, also, was signed that celebrated 
treaty, during the negotiation of which the 
French troops were allowed to quit the “ Tierra 
Caliente” and ascend to the more healthy 
region of the “ Tierra Templada,” and thus on to 
Orizaba, under the pretext of the unhealthy 
character of the former territory, and the devas- 
tation and havoc sickness was making in their 
ranks; but which really was a ruse, a strategy 
of war, so that they could pass unmolested and 
unscathed through the narrow and dangerous 
Chéquihuite passes, and under the impregnable 
heights that commanded those passes which 
were very strongly fortified. The stratagem 
succeeded, as the French army maintained their 
oe at Orizaba, and never returned. 

+ the time of my passing, ornamental guns 
of large calibre were lying by the side of the 
“Camino real” in commanding positions, un- 
limbered and mute, unstained with villainous 


heights, I understand, that command the passes, 
military works of an extensive and impregnable 
character were established, designed by a native 
of Germany, but a naturalized Mexican, that 
would doubtless have given the French some 
trouble to force them, if they had not. totally 
destroyed their small army. 

At the terminus of the line of railway opened 
is. situated Paso del Macho, or “Pass of the 
Mules,” an Indian-built place, erected to accom- 
modate the natives employed on the works. 
These houses are formed of rough timbers, tied 
together. The sides are closed in with small 
poles, set side by side and close together, and 
the whole are tied together with the fibre of 
parasitical plants. The roofs are thatched with 
the long tough grass of the country, and the 
floors are on the bare earth. Several Indian 
wigwams are dotted about on the outskirts of 
the place, and I observed it was the curious 
custom that, when they vacated a wigwam, they 
invariably set fire to and destroyed it, so that 
no one else should occupy it. 

Just before the completion of the railway 
and since the opening several timber-built stores 
were erected, and even hotels to accommo- 
date the traveller; the former are tolerably well 
supplied with the necessaries of life, the latter 
equally so, but are not remarkable for cleanli- 
ness, though very remarkable for their peculiar 
cuisine, the dishes being plentifully seasoned and 
flavoured with garlic, and for their last course 
* fricole.” 

At Paso del Macho, yellow fever is a frequent 
visitor, and while I was there we buried the 
French Commandante and the doctor, two men 
much esteemed by resident Europeans.» 

Having briefly described the line of railway as 
executed, I will shortly show the course of the 
new line, and describe the works proposed. 

The new line commences at Paso del Mache, 
and passes through the Chéquihuite mountains, 
covered with dense forests ; the works are light, 
with sharp curves, and ruling gradient 1 in 40. 
The line winds round and abont the base of the 
mountains, along the sides of steep precipices, and 
over deep ravines ; it passes over the Rio Chéqnui- 
huite and the Rio Atoyac with bridges of great 
magnitude and altitude: thence to Cordova 
the line is tolerably direct and easy of execution, 
ruling gradient for considerable distance 1 in 40, 
with a bridge over the Rio Seco (dry river) 100 fb. 
span, and it crosses the Prairie of Cordova about 
one and a half mile’s distance to the south of 
the city. The geological formation of the 
Chéquihuite mountains is a whitish limestone, 
@ very good building material, and minerals also 
exist to a considerable extent: I understand a 
silver mine has recently been discovered there. 
The forests here abound with noble and 
gigantic timber, perfectly straight,—oak, ash, 
pine, &c. ; and vegetation generally appears very 
rank and luxuriant, and being a perpetual ever- 
green, an endless spring as it were, the beautiful 
creeping and parasitical plants, entwine, inter- 
lace, and tie the whole mass together in one 
endless network of graceful festoons, and these 
arelighted up and embellished withagreatvariety 
of fine showy blossoms, the whole forming @ 
series of imaginary and lovely harbours, bowers, 
and alcoves. These wondrous wildlings of 
nature astonish and excite the admiration of the 
passing traveller, and seem almost to realize to 
the senses the glowing beauties of a fairy land. 

In these almost impenetrable forests, jaguars, 
wolves (the Coyote), and other wild animals 
abound, and serpents of the mosi deadly and 
poisonous character (the corral and others), a8 
if Providence had planted these enemies of man 
to guard her precious treasures,.and not to allow 
his rude and ruthless hand to mar these her 
choicest works. 

On this division of the line, about 10 miles 
west of Cordova, is qhaniah Oe neees “ Sal 
si puedes,’’—in English, “‘ Get out if you can, — 
oa the line of = The “Camino Real” 
at this. part through some miles of dense 
forest. The subsoil of the roadway is clay, and 
it ig not metalled in many places. During the 
rainy season it is quite impassable. The large 
trains of mules, asses, wagons, carts, &c., tread 
and work up the surface into. a state of floating 
bog, and, in some places, deep holes of soft, 
adhesive clay. It isin this part where most of 
the robberies and murders are committed, more 
particularly during the rainy season. There isa 
regular organized band of guerillas, and their 
spies at the hotels of Vera Cruz, Paso del Macha, 
Orizaba, and Mexico, keep them well acquainted 
with the movements of all persons travelling and 
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bery or murder if they resist. It is the foreigner 
to whom they direct their special attention, as 
they have a great objection to his leaving the 
country with any of the precious metal, which 
they think is their exclusive right. The gallant 
French have done good service by nightly 
razzias in force, in endeavouring to exterminate 
these robbers. It is a difficult matter to eradi- 
cate the predatory and bad habits of a people 
by brave military exploits; it is only to be done 
by the effectual occupation of the whole country 
with an efficient military force, the present 
forces being totally inadequate. 

At Potrero, also, about 7 miles east of Cor- 
dova, is situated the estate and “ hacienda” of 
Senor Don Escandon, one of the richest men in 
Mexico. The estate occupies about 15,000 
acres, but it is principally covered with forest, 
containing most magnificent timber. Here 
also is situated the successful coffee plantation 
of Senor Fink, who is said to realize 3,0001. a 
year in the cultivation of about 80 acres of land, 
the whole clear profit. There are “ haciendos” 
to every estate, some of considerable extent ; 
and also chapels, with resident priests; but since 
many of the estates have been thrown out of 
cultivation in consequence of the unsettled state 
of the country, or only partially cultivated in 
smail allotments by the Indians, the drone has 
made his exit, as well as the honey-bee,—the 
chapels exist, but the priests are non est. 

Haciendas are usually built in the form of a 
square or parallelogram, the building proper 
covering the outer area of the square, leaving an 
inner open space, so that the valuable horses, 
cattle, plant, &c., of an estate can be snugly 
housed ‘within the four walls of a hacienda. 
They have frequently an arcade or gallery in 
front and along the sides, and there is a gate- 
way through the building to enter the inner 
square, and sometimes an open square in front, 
as at Potrero, where they indulge in games, bull- 
fights, fireworks, &c. 

The principal apartments are usually in the 
front of the building, the chambers at the sides, 
and the servants’ apartments, stables, &c. at the 
back. There is an open corridor, supported on 
pillars ard roofed over on the inner side, so as to 
afford a covered passage round the inner side of 
the building. 

I happened to be present, by special invitation, 
to witness one of the Mexican bull-fights, and 
the sports were continued over two days. The 
openings leading to the square were fenced off, 
and we had twenty mounted banderilleros, and 
ten matadors. The points of the bulls’ horns 
were sawn off, so that they could not inflict 
much injury. One bull was introduced at a 
time into the square, in which were the ban- 
derilleros and matadors, each one provided with 
a@ showy-coloured “serape,” or mantle, which 
they used to tease and exasperate, or throw over 
the bull’s head when he made a charge. The 
ladies prepared the “ bannerol” for the heads of 
the “ picos,” or lances, and handed them to the 
banderilleros. The great effort, and to show 
skill in horsemanship, is to charge and stick the 
“pico” into the back of the bull’s neck. Many 
did so successfully, and fortunately came off 
unscathed ; on the other hand, some riders, not 
so skilful as the others, met with rough usage, 
and got unhorsed. When the bull, fatigued, 
retired into a corner, they would “lasso” him 
and draw him eut, and he would then rush at 
his enemies with great fury, and, to wind up the 

rformance, they would “lasso” his head and 
egs and throw him on the back, and they would 
then draw him in triumph round the square. 
The matadors on foot did good service, but some 
of them got rather rough usage. I was much 
pleased with the novelty of the entertainment, 
which was divested of a great deal of the bar- 
barity of the Spanish bull-fight, and we wound 
up the sports of the day with a magnificent 
display of fireworks, for which the Mexicans are 
celebrated. 


At this point it may be interesting to give you 
@ description of the city of Cordova, a very 
anciently-built place, designed or remodelled by 
the ancient conquerors of Mexico, since the days 
of Cortez. 

Cordova contains about 6,000 inhabitants, and 
is pleasantly situated in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain, surrounded by a series of high and 
mountainous lands; it is about 3,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and is surrounded by exten- 
sive coffee and other plantations; bananas, 
oranges, lemons, limes, &c., grow in great abund- 
ance; and it is rather hid from view as you 
pone it,—nothing to be seen except the bright 
glittering domes and campaniles of the cathe- 


dral and churches peering through and embo- 
somed in the trees. 

The streets of Cordova are well and regularly 
laid out, about 40 ft. wide, running nearly east 
and west, and north and south, with a large 
plaza in the centre ; but many of the streets are 
not built upon (as it was laid out originally for a 
very large city), and are merely and literally 
green lanes, an agreeable promenade, lighted up 
with wreaths of roses, jasmines, convolvulus, and 
other beautiful tropical flowers. 

Around the plaza are situated the cathedral, 
the prefecture, French officers’ quarters, hospi- 
tal, treasury, and post-office (the best houses in 
the place), and several good stores; these have 
generally arcades in front, and they form an 
agreeable walk in the cool shade of evening, also 
serve to protect you from the glare of the mid- 
day sun, or equally objectionable tropical rains. 

The most important and imposing structure of 
the place is the cathedral ; it is a large building 
of the type approximating to the Byzantine or 
Moresque style of architecture: the plan is 
quadrangular, and is divided into nave and two 
aisles; there are entrances on the north, south, 
and west sides, and two lofty campaniles on 
each side of the west entrance. 

The roof of the cathedral is supported on lofty 
massive square fluted pillars, with plain capitals, 
and consists of a groined arch thrown over from 
pillar to wall and from wall to pillar, and the 
east end is surmounted with a dome, covered on 
the exterior with ornamental glazed porcelain 
tiles. The other part of the roof is finished off 
with plaster. There are arched openings between 
the pillars, to form a communication between 
the nave and aisles. 

The walls of the cathedral are built of the 
small rubble masonry peculiar to the country, 
plastered over, inside and out, with very little 
architectural ornament, and where it exists it is 
formed of plaster. 

Near the east end of the nave is the “ alto 
altar,” raised on a dais above the level of the 
floor of the cathedral, and you ascend to it by 
steps, and the dais is surrounded by ornamental 
bronze railing. The erection which covers the 
altar is mal in shape, and elevated on 
lofty fluted Corinthian columns, with pediments 
above the entablature, and surmounted by a 
dome, on the apex of which is the figure of our 
Saviour. The whole of the “alto altar” is highly 
and elaborately ornamented, the prevailing colours 
being white, green, and gold, and around it are 
sundry figures, silver candlesticks, and candles, 
that are lighted up at high feast-days and 
religious festivals. 

On each side of the aisles are small chapels in 
recesses, dedicated to the Virg'n Mary and the 
saints, each of them has an altar, and they 
are filled with figures emblematical of the 
Saviour, frescoes of his career, paintings, images, 
silver candlesticks, &c., and other paraphernalia 
considered essential and important by the 
Catholic in his worship. These chapels are 
separated from the aisles by ornamental 
bronze railing and gates. There are no seats 
for worshippers in any part of the cathedral. 

At the back of the “alto altar” is the “ capilla 

ia,” for relics. In this are figures of the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, in elegant attire, in 
glass cases, surrounded by other images and 
figures, frescoes, and ornaments, both gold and 
silver. 

At the north entrance is a rudely carved font, 
in which the worshippers dip their fingers and 
cross their foreheads when they enter the 
cathedral; and there is another and similar font 
used for christening children. 

At the south side of the nave is a pulpit, fixed 
upon corbels, from one of the pillars, and there 
is a throne, covered with crimson velvet, within 
the area of the enclosure surrounding the 
“ alto altar.” 

There are three curious and quaintly carved 
confessional chairs in each of the aisles, and, at 
the times of my visits, they were usually occupied 
by: priests listening through the holes in the 
sides of the chairs to the confessions of the de- 
votees; and, on one occasion, a poor Indian 
was prostrate on the floor evidently in intense 
agony, while an Indian woman was kneeling by 
his side, with candles lighted and placed upon 
the floor on their broad ends, and beautiful 
flowers were strewed around. There is also a 
spacious apartment called the “ Sacristy,” which 
contains a farther collection of the parapherralia 
of Catholic worshippers, and in which, I presume, 
is discharged the private business of the church, 
as in our vestries at home. The floor of the cathe- 





dral is covered with red quarry tiles, each about 





1 ft. square, very soft, and made probably in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the campanile are fixed the bells, which 
they ring in a very original way. Ropes are 
fastened, in some cases, to the ends of the 
clappers, and they swing them about from side 
to side of the bell, and others they strike with 
long pole; and, although the bells are composed 
of very fine metal, some, they say containing a 
large proportion of silver, this absurd practice, 
as may be supposed, produces a very discordant 
and unpleasant jingle, positively annoying and 
disgusting to listen to, so different from those of 
our own country, whose beautifully-arranged 
and melodious peals are music and delight to 
the ear, particularly when softened and toned 
down by distance, in many of our lovely and 
picturesque country places. 

At each of my visits to this cathedral, I 
generally found women and children at prayers 
and in the confessional, but seldom saw any males, 
except Indians. The priests exercise an extra- 
ordinary influence over the females and Indians; 
they crowd the streets, and come to the fronts of 
the houses with uncovered heads and bended 
knees when they hear the bell announcing the 
appearance of the “ Host” going to visit the 
sick ; or, on their feast days, when gorgeous and 
imposing processions are formed, images bedi- 
zened with gold, silver, and velvet, and the 
priests, “the observed of all observers,” under 
canopies, and the procession in its rear is adorned 
by the presence of nearly all the females of the 
place, many very elegantly dressed, carrying long 
lighted wax tapers, walking on each side of the 
street. 

But the political and other influence of the 
priest has been considerably checked by Juarez 
and the present Emperor, in seizing and disposing 
of much of the property vested in the priests for 
the public benefit. As I hear, vast quantities of 
this wealth have been improperly obtained, and 
justice called aloud for their deprivation, if not 
restitution to the proper owners. 

There are four or five other religious houses 
and convents, and ruins of others in the city and 
suburbs, but they are mostly occupied as 
barracks by the French a and these build. 
ings are being literally destroyed piecemeal, 
as all the timber they contain is being used for 
firewood. 

The Prefecture is an unpretentious building, 
being only one story or floor, with an arcade in 
front,, approached by six steps: there are some 
two-storied houses of considerable extent, and of 
a style peculiar to the country, in the Plaza and 
in a few of the principal streets; but the prin- 
cipal part of the houses have only one story or 
floor, usually raised some height above the level 
of the streets. ‘ 

The houses of Cordova are built upon one 
general plan; the shape of the plot is usually 
a square or parallelogram : the outer part of the 
area is covered with the building, leaving an 
open area in the middle, and around the inner 
sides of the building an arcade is formed on 
pillars and arches, so as to form a covered way. 
The front of the building, which is generally 
occupied by the principal apartments, has a- 
central gateway, so that you pass through from 
the street into the open inner area, or the arcade, 
to the respective apartments; in the front, are 
the drawing and dining rooms; the sides are 
occupied as sleeping apartments, and the end as 
servants’ rooms, stables, &c. 

The open area is principally used as an orna- 
mental garden, filled with bright showy flowers, 
and sometimes fountains are introduced in the 
centre, so that with these tasteful adjuncts, a 
well-designed Mexican residence has an aspect 
of comfort and even elegance about it. 

It is in consequence of earthquakes that the 
houses are only built of one floor; the walls are 
only 2 ft. thick, and, strange to say, built of small 
rubble stone, with large stones introduced, and 
sometimes tiles here and there, for bond; the 
mortar must be remarkably good, as it holds the 
walls so well together, notwithstanding the 
frequent shakings and vibrations cf earthquakes. 
The roofs are usually collar-beamed, and covered 
with close boarding and semicircular red tiles, 
laid double, oné below with the concave side 
uppermost, the other above, with the convex 


side at top, and overlapping one another. 
” — B. B., C.E. 








LAND IN THE City.—The ground-rent of the 
Mansion-house has just been bought by the cor- 
poration at thirty-three years’ purchase. 
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FIRS AND PINES.* 


One of the greatest wants of the architectural 
student at the present time is a good classified 
collection of the woods of timber trees. It is 
very difficult in England to become acquainted 
with the aspects of timber when ready for build- 
ing purposes, so as to refer the wood correctly 
to the tree that produces it. In the British 
Museum, for instance, there is a vast collection 
of polished woods exhibited, but without any 
arrangement whatever; the majority unnamed, or, 
if named, only in the most unsatisfactory manner ; 
the woods of the timber trees of the British 
Islands not even being brought together to en- 
able the student to recognise their colour and 
veining by sight. Other educational museums 
throughout the country, as far as our knowledge 
of them goes, are in a still worse plight. Nor is 
it alone necessary that the student of architec- 
ture should be acquainted with the appearance 
of timber when ready for use. He should, with- 
out doubt, know something of the trees that 
furnish it, their countries, habits, aspects, dis- 
eases, and parasites. The terms pine, fir, red 
deal, spruce, larch, &c., are familiar enough to 
all ; but how many can recognise the woods when 
they see them? and how very few, indeed, can 
point out the trees themselves as they grow? 
The timber merchants, moreover, cannot be 
depended upon, for they do not know the specific 
names of the trees that produce the woods they 
sell ; and that architects are not acquainted with 
woods is fully proved by the discussions regard- 
ing the timber of the Westminster Hall and 
other roofs, said in some books to be one species 
of oak, in another a second species, and in a 
third chestnut. In the new edition of the 
“Grammar of Ornament,’ for instance, in a 
description of the sacred tree of the Assyrians 
and Assyrian ornament, the fir-cones are referred 
to as— pine-apples !” 

The Conifere (or Pinacee), as our author 
chooses to call this large order of plants, are 
found in every quarter of the globe, but chiefly 
abound in the Northern hemisphere. Three 
species only are indigenous to Britain,—the 
Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris), the common juniper, 
and the yew. The first is named indiscrimi- 
nately Scotch pine, common pine, fir, Scotch fir, 
Norway pine, Baltic and Riga pine, &c., all being 
the same species of tree (Pinus sylvestris), in- 
digenous in the Scotch Highlands. The same 
timber tree abounds in Central Europe and 
Northern Asia, and in the mountains of Southern 
Europe. The difficulty of recognising the pines 
and firs is very much increased by the large 
numbers of foreign species grown in our planta- 
tions, including true pines, spruce firs, cypresses, 
cedars, and larches. The work under considera- 
tion gives popular and botanical descriptions of 
an immense number of species, sub-species, and 
varieties of coniferse capable of cultivation in 
this country, with notes regarding their value 
for building purposes. A book of this sort can- 
not fail to be exceedingly useful, although there 
is very little in it that appeals either to the 
architect or builder. The introduction, em- 
bracing the cultivation of pines, &c., is, without 
doubt, the most instructive part of the work; 
but the section of paramonnt interest to the 
building trades,—viz., the diseases and enemies 
of the tree, vegetable and insect, are passed over 
in a very unsatisfactory manner ; in fact, without 
any direct reference whatever to them. By this we 
mean there is not one scientific name given, the 
common name even of one insect (out of three or 
four), viz.—the “ pine-weavil” (sic), being in- 
correct in spelling. The book, in many respects, 
places itself without the bounds of close criti- 
cism, as the author constantly protests against 
“‘species- mongers,” ‘theoretical botanists,” 
“pedantic systematists,” “hair-brained specu- 
lators,” “literary pedants,” “ hair-splitting doc- 
tors,” and “wise savans, who know much about 
pinks and peas, but little if anything about 
firs and pines.” Without being deterred by 
these epithets, or the chance of being classed 
with the “ literary pedants,” we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, whilst the best and the 
really valuable part of the book is the portion 
that treats of the cultivation of these trees, and 
the descriptions of the species and varieties, the 
least valuable part is the remarks on the classi- 
fication. The author tells us at “ the present time 
their [the species -mongers’|, classification is 
chaos, and their nomenclature cant,” and forth- 
with himself makes sweeping alterations in the 
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nomenclature and arrangement of previous 
authors, beginning with the name of the natural 
order itself, and ending with the alteration of the 
name of the well-known Wellingtonia gigantea 
into Gigantabies Wellingtoniana, “ beause it is 
not only more euphonical [!], but more in keep- 
ing with that oft-despised virtue, common 
sense, and more consonant with my ideas of the 
great.and good, or the true and beautiful.” At 
page 20, he tells us, —“ The origin of species is 
a nice theme for theorisers; and many are the 
nice theories which this'theme has originated ;” 
and at page 12, we have his own “nice theory” 
of the origin of species: when speaking of the 
wood-beetle, he says they “ are, I think, engen- 
dered, produced, and exist by pine or fir:bark,” 
&c.; and speaking of the parasitic fungi, he 
says they “are a phenomenon, which was, is, 
and shall.be coeval with matter;” and they are 
“the lowest order of vegetable life, simple or 
compound, copulate [!] or spontaneous [!] they 
may be.” We imagine the above quotations 
rather trench upon the ground of the “ hair- 
brained speculators,” for they are very far re- 
moved from fact. In these days no one but the 
beginner in science ventures to assert that any 
living form, however minute or anomalous, can 
be spontaneously produced, or be “ engendered ”’ 
by anything but its true parents, of which it is 
always a counterpart; the parasites of the coni- 
fereo are, however, well known to science by 
name and nature, some being attached to the 
living tree, others to the dead; some to ‘the 
cones, and the cones only; others specially to 
the leaves, and no other part. 

To arboriculturists, or to any one wishing to 
become well acquainted with descriptions of 
conifers and their numerous ‘varieties, from all 
parts of the world, we can recommend this 
book, wherein the accounts of theaspecty, habits, 
and value of these trees appear to be written 
with considerable accuracy, from personal obser- 
vation of the growth of the trees in this country. 








NEW THEATRE, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


On Monday night last, the new theatre, which 
has been erected in South Shields by a joint- 
stock company, was successfully opened to the 
public. Some time since designs were invited 
for it, and that of Mr. C. Phipps, it may be re- 
membered, was selected for the plan and in- 
ternal arrangements, and that of Mr. T. M. 
Clemence for the elevation in King-street. The 
works have been carried out under their joint 
superintendence. 

The height of the front is about 52 ft. The 
style of architecture is Italian, in three stories. 
In the centre of the lower one is the porch, 
which forms the principal entrance to the 
theatre, and which projects about 24 ft. from the 
line of the rest of the building. On either side 
of the porch is a shop. Immediately above the 
porch rises a portico of coupled Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by a cornice and pediment. 
At each angle of the building is a Corinthian 
pilaster, and the whole building is surmounted 
with a moulded corniceand parapet. The ground 
covered by the building is 120 ft. in depth from 
King-street to Union-alley, by a width in front 
of 45 ft., and at back 65ft. The entrances to 
pit and boxes are in King-street, while those to 
the gallery and stage are in Union-alley, all 
arranged with wide passages and staircases. 
Altogether accommodation is provided for 1,560 
persons, distributed in the following propor- 
tions :—Pit, 20 rows of seats, 500 persons ; boxes, 
7 rows of seats, 280 persons; private boxes, 30 ; 
and gallery, 19 rows of seats, 800:persons. The 
stage is 34 ft. above the level of the pit next the 
orchestra, while all the floors ‘have a'great in- 
clination; and the boxes, or dress circle, and 
the gallery, instead of being of the usual horse- 
shoe form, make @ semicircle of 28 ft., opening 
before the axis of its diameter by curves‘of con- 
trary flexure, to a width of 34'ft.:at the first 
column of the proseenium. The ceiling is 
circular, 34 ft. in diameter, with a slight rise 
towards the centre, which is 37 ft. from the floor. 
In the centre of the ceiling, and about 18 in. 
below it, is a large sunlight, manufactured by 
Messrs. Strode & Co., of London, immediately 
above which is the ventilating shaft, which is 
6 ft. ia diameter, and constructed of iron. ‘There 
are subsidiary ventilating flues running ‘from the 
galleries and boxes into this main ‘shaft, so that 
ample provision has been made for the effective 
ventilation of the building. 

The work of decorating the theatre in-accord- 





ance with the architect’s plan was entrusted to 
Messrs. Green & King, London. The main por- 
tion of the ceiling is divided by radiating and 
concentric bands, into a series of panels. Im- 
mediately surrounding the sunlight and ventila- 
ting flue is a border, and beyond this are eight 
large light blue panels, bounded by borders, and 
containing, at their bases, cleverly-designed gro- 
tesques, ‘in red and white. Alternating with 
these large panels are an equal number of long 
and narrow ones, enriched with painted arab- 
esques on a light gold-coloured ground. Beyond 
these again is another border, between which 
and the circumference of the dome is a white 
band, composed of a series of compartments, 
formed by'a continuation of the radiating lines 
which define the principal panels. These outer 
ones consequently become alternately oblong and 
nearly square. The former contain each a pair 
of dragons, painted, in brilliant colouring, on a 
gold-coloured ground, and bearing a shield, on 
which are emblazoned the arms of the town. 
Immediately surrounding the dome is a flat 
soffit, some 18 in. in width, which is decorated 
with gold-coloured stars on a rich azure blue. 
The cornice is enriched with various stencilled 
ornaments, which carry down the colours of the 
ceiling gradually towards the other parts of the 
house. The box fronts decoration consists chiefly 
of a band of arabesque ornament, nearly the 
entire width of the front itself. The Corinthian 
columns at the sides of the proscenium are 
coloured a delicate buff, with white capitals and 
bases, and theentablature, proscenium, and other 
parts are ornamented with various devices to 
harmonise with the more important decorations. 
The curtains, valances, and resters of the boxes 
are of red damask, while the same colour, in 
much deeper, more sombre tone, is used for the 
bases:of the columns and sides of the orchestra, 
pit, &c. 

The stage has been constructed by Mr. Tasker, 
the clerk of works. Its width at the proscenium 
opening is 25 ft., but beyond that it opens out to 
a width of 54 ft. between the walls. The depth 
from the float is 30 ft. It has a descent towards 
the auditory of half an inch to the foot, and is 
fitted with all the latest improvements for the 
working of theatrical business; amongst others, 
the floor is so constructed that it can be wholly 
removed for spectacular or mechanical effects. 
Behind the stage, the inner penetralia of the 
theatre, are the green-room, manager’s room, and 
ten dressing-rooms for the accommodation of the 
company, with wardrobe, all of which are fitted 
up in a most complete style. Beneath the stage 
are some other rooms, and a sink 20 ft. deep, into 
which a scene, if necessary, can be lowered. The 
proscenium opening is formed by an arched brick 
wall, which is carried up to the roof, and, com- 
pletely divides the building, so as to lessen the 
danger of a fire spreading, for the prompt sup- 
pression of which, a 3-in main and 50 ft. of hose 
are provided on the stage. The general contrac- 
tor for the work was Mr. John Scott, North 
Shields, with the following sub-contractors :— 
Mr. G. Reay, carpenter and joiner, of North 
Shields; T. Rudd, gasfitter and plumber, South 
Shields; Mr. Rowe, carver; the dress -circle 
seats have been executed by Messrs. Carnaby, of 
South Shields ; and the regulating apparatus and 
leather hose for the stage by Messrs. Jones & 
Son, of Bow-street. The cost, with the purchase 
of the ground, has been little short of 8,000. 








THE OPENING OF THE NEW MARKET- 
HALL, DERBY. 


On the 29th inst. this new hall will be 
opened by the performance of the Messiah of 
Handel. The hall is 220 ft. long, and 110 ft, 
wide, and is covered by a semicircular wrought- 
iron roof, in one span of 86 ft. 6 in., and two 
small side roofs of: 12 ft. span, the wrought- 
iron principal ribs being carried by twenty-two 
ornamental cast-iron columns, 22 ft. high, the 
height from the ground-floor to the centre of 
the roof being 64 ft. The roof is: covered with 
slates, glass, and lead..‘The exterior of the 
building is not much seen. The estimated cost 
of the market-hall complete, with fittings, will 
be near upon 20,0001. The original design of 
the building, with the exception of the side 
shops, galleries, staircases, and internal arrange- 
ments and’ fittingr, was prepared by Mr. T. CO. 
Thorburn, formerly borough surveyor of Derby ; 
but owing to Mr. Thorburn’s appointment to 
the Birkenhead hip soon after the 
commencement of the building, the general 
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PLAN SHOWING SITE FOR THE PROPOSED COURTS OF LAW, LONDON. 








management and superintendence of the works 
devolved upon his successor, Mr. George Thomp- 
son, of Derby, and the committee found it 
desirable to alter the original design in many 
particulars during the progress of the works. 
The shops, galleries, staircases, and the whole 
of the internal fittings were designed by Mr. 
Thompson, the borough surveyor, and have 
been carried out under his superintendence. 
Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvre, of Westminster, 
were the consulting engineers for the roof, and 
Mr. Lucas acted as clerk of works for the 
ironwork. The decoration of the hall has been 
carried out by Mr. Cantrill, of Derby, in accord- 


of the courts. In addition to these bridges, there 
is to be a tunnel or subway in the Strand, on the 
site of Temple Bar, to connect the Temple and 
the new courts; and another tunnel, for foot 
passengers and trucks, under Chancery-lane 
into the Roll’s Estate. 

Another endeavour has been made in the 
House of Commons to open the competition for 
designs toall comers, or, failing that, toincrease the 
number of competing architects to twenty-four, 
but it was unsuccessful. Nor are we disposed to 
regret that this was the case. A selection of 
twelve architects has been made, under certain 
conditions, and they are now getting to work. 





ance with the instructions of Mr. Owen Jones. 
Mr. Haywood, of Derby, was the contractor, 
for the ironwork in the roof; Mr. Swingler for | 
the ironwork in the shops, galleries, and internal | 
fittings; and Mr. Humphreys, of Derby, for the 
whole of the brick, stone, wood, plumber’s and 
glazier’s work; the gas-fittings were provided 
by Mr. Abercombie, of London. 











Again to make changes and to induce a feeling 
of uncertainty is not desirable. 

In the course of the last discussion in the 
House, Mr. W. Cowper said they would choose 
two professional men, having a knowledge of 
architecture, to make a report for the guidance 
of the committee on those points with respect to 
which special professional training could alone 
make men competent to decide. That was the 
course hitherto followed in regard to the erection 
of Government offices, and he thought it most 


THE INTENDED LAW COURTS. | likely to lead to a satisfactory conclusion. On 


To answer the inquiry of more than one 
correspondent, we have engraved a plan showing 
the site on which the new law courts, or Palaze 
of Justice, will stand. The portion left white in 
the plan is already secured under Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it is proposed further to purchase the 
8 i which we have “dotted” in 
the plan. One of the long sides of the site is in 
the Strand, stretching from St. Clement’s Church 


| this point we shall have much to say before the 
15th of December next, on which day the 
designs are to be sent in. 








VESTRY HALL, ST. MARY’S, NEWINGTON. 


THis building, not lo: completed, is 
situated on the estate ms to a Fish- 








to Fleet-street, and the other is in Carey-street. 
We may that a new bridge is to be pro- 
vided on the site of Temple Bar, and one from 
Lincoln’s-inn, over Carey-street. The level of 
these bridges is not to be higher than the level 


mongers’ Company, and has a frontage of 110 ft., 
in a new street, and 90 ‘t.in the Walworth-road. 
The fronts are faced with red bricks; the dress- 
ings are of Portland stone; the shafts of the 
columns are of polished red granite; the roofs 








are covered with green Westmoreland and grey 
slates, laid in patterns, with cut edges. The 
railing round the building is of wrought iron, as 
are also the gates at the entrance. The walls of 
the entrance lobby are of red brick, and the 
screen, in which are hung swing-doors of oak, is 
of stone. 

On the bagement-floor are rooms for the hall- 
keeper, coal-cellars, and strong rooms, for the 
preservation of the parish deeds, &c. The 
ground-floor is appropriated to offices for the 
clerk to the vestry, the clerk to the guardians, 
and the officers of the vestry, as shown on plan. 
At the bottom of the principal staircase are two 
gas standards of wrought iron, standing on 
stone pedestals; the wainscot handrail is 
spaces supported by twisted iron standards, the 
between which are filled in with perforated iron 

lates. 

. On the first-floor are situated the hall, two 
committee-rooms, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and 20 ft. by 
19 ft. respectively ; and an ante-room, 12 ft. by 
19ft. The hall for meetings is 40 ft. by 42 ft. ; 
in the centre of the ceiling is a deeply-recessed 
panel, at the summit of which is a sunlight of 
eighty-three burners. 

Accommodation is provided in the hall for 
vestrymen, on oak seats, semicircular on plan, 
and covered with morocco leather, which, toge- 
ther with the chairman’s desk and seats, and re- 
porters’ table, were made by Messrs. Dawe & 
Son, of Islington, from the designs of tbe archi- 
tect. Under an arcade, at one end of the hall, 
is a gallery for the accommodation of visitors. 
This partly rests on stained deal corbels, and 
partly extends over a vestibule at the en- 
trance to the hall. The chimney-pieces through- 
out are of Caen stone. The contract for the 
building was taken by Messrs. Piper & Wheeler, 
and the cost wil! be about 10,0007, inclading 
farniture. The architect is Mr, H, Jarvis. 
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HIGH ART IN LOW COUNTRIES.* 


Tuis title, as you will perceive, will at once 
give me a double limitation of. my subject, for 
all art is not-high, and all cowttries are not low. 
We shall find the limitation convenient and the 
subject so limited will be suitable. For what 
we want to do—what is desired by the pro- 
moters of this Exhibition—is, I suppose, to raise 
the character of local art as high as possible in 
a country, which, though not morally nor 
socially, yet geographically, would be technically 
described as low. On this title then High Art 


singularly useful. It is not every useful article 
perhaps which admits of a covering of beauty ; 
in some things the intensity of usefulness seems 
‘to make beauty unnecessary, or perhaps to 
make ‘the attempt to add it ridiculous; their 
usefulness, in fact, is beauty, and with that they 
must be contented. Nevertheless it is sur- 
prising how very few (comparatively speaking) 
are the cases in:;which superadded beanty is :im- 
possible, and, therefore, art unnecessary. In 
fact, the instinet of art would seem ‘to be almost 
coeval with the instinct of sapplying the:prime 
necessities of human life: amongst the earliest 


in Low Countries, I mequest you to| remains of human ‘handiwork which recent dis- 
allow a portion of your ‘to rest for &j|,coveries have bromght to light are rude carvings 
few minutes, while with the dither portion you }mpon pieces of bone, which no doubt were -re- 
accompany me in a preliminary Gisemssion of warded by the connoisseurs-of the timeasanar-| 
the meaning, and of some of theyprinciples, of | vels of imitative skill.- ‘Men were ‘compelled 
Art. ‘i _ «by. their mesessities first to make tools, but they 


Now there is one preliminary:question which 
stares us in the face. What do we mean by 
Art? Amd though this is a simple question, I 
am mot semre that it is the easier to answer on 
thataceount : én fact, itis not unfrequently just 
the simple prélimimary questions which are 
least Tikely to «meet : with: satisfacterywanswers. 
Ask many. persons‘who use the termsito define 
what they mean by a Whig, or a Tory,ora right- 
angled triangle, or a respectable man, or a genteel 
fomaile,and you will probably find it difficult to 
getelear answer; and you may be reminded 
of thewwisdom of a certain leader of the House 
of Commons, who, having endeavoured in vain to 
Obtain .a definition of the duties of an Arch- 
deacon, and being compelled to makes speech 
which involved ‘the knowledgeof those duties, 
began ‘by saying that the duties were so well 
known ‘that hewould net take up dhe time of 
the House in explaining what they were. What 
then, say, do-we mean by Art? 

In ‘the first place, with regard to the word: it 
isyofourse, the same as the Latin Ars, artis, and 
as the @rench Art. This fact is not very 
interesting ; but there is, I:think, some interest 
cannected with the etymology of the word, if we 
trace it-a little farther. Thedictionaries tell us 
thatithe Latin ars is the same word as the Greek 
Areté, and this Greek ward which signifies any 
kind of ability or skill, tmt originally denoted 
more especially warlike ability or skill, cowrage, 
valour, is probably connected with Arés, the 
Greek god of war, the Mars of Latin mythology ; 
art,es we understand ‘the word mow, aortas the 
word is used in such a phrase as “the Wishech 
Industrial and Art Qhiliifion,”” wodlll thave 
chosen any god or goddess in Olympus as its 
patron in preference to Aves or Mars, the fierce 
god of war; and if a name which originally 
described the power of an Achilles or an Ajax 
can now be used with most emphatic propriety 
to describe the power of those who beautify the 
Houses of God,an@ adorn ‘our houses, then we 
may perhaps see in the change of meaning some- 
thing of that change which is described by the 
prophet when he speaks of men “ beating their 
swords into ploughshares and their spearsinto 
pruning-hooks” and “learning war no mone.” 
Again, the dictionaries tell us that areté is 
probably connested with arrén, a male, as the 
Latin virtus is. connected with vir,a man; virtus 
signifying originally valowr, courage, those quali- 
ties which were considered to be the chief glory 
of men; but virtne is now no longer any special 
property of men. I should think it quite a suffi- 
cient claim foramen thatthey should be put on 
an equal footing with their fair sisters; more 
than their half of the virtue which exists in the 
world, Iam certain they have not got. And so 
also if art originally implied anything of mascu- 
line skill, manlywalour, warlike craft unsuitable 
for women, we “may congratulate ourselves:that 
it is so no longer,and that art in the sense in 
which we are dealing with it to-day belongs to 
men and women alike. 

Let us, then, leave the word and*come to the 
thing. Art maythe regarded in the first instance 
as meaning skilliin general; but we treat it as 
meaning skill of a particular kind. And I think 
that we may prorerly define what ~we mean by 
saying that art is that kind of skill which is em- 
ployed in clothing the useful with the beautiful. 
Let us consider this definition. 

Many things are useful withont..being beauti- 
ful. There is movbeanty worthwepeaking of in a 
gasworks-chimney, or in a newspaper, or in a 
railway-carriage; yet all these things, and 
thousands more which might be mentioned, are 





* An Address, by the V: 
delivered at the opening of 
Fine Art Exhibition. 


Rev. the Dean of Ely. 
Wisbech Industrial and 


soon began to ornament those tools; and.I sup- 
pose there is nota savage nation .on the face of 
the earth, in whichatility is everything, wma 
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seeing. Hearing-may.well compete with seeing 
in the dignity of its art-function: music may 
challenge painting and sculpture, and claim 
equality of dignity: frequently the two join in 
partnership, as, for instance, in the choral wor. 
ship of a beautiful cathedral; indeed, one may 
say, that the entente cordiale between these two 
‘senses is complete, so that sometimes they inter. 
Change names with each other: thus when Iisee 
‘a Idbter from a friend, I say that I am glad to 
hearifrom him ; and when a person explains to 
‘me, ‘by word of mouth, some difficulty, I say, 
“‘ Ah,mew I see what you mean.” 

It is mo’ discourtesy, therefore, to those 
branches. «if art which have the ear for their 
organ, that we do not consider them ‘to-day, 
We i with art chiefly or almost ex- 
clusivelyasiit belongstko the eye, and in so deal. 
ing withdtZithink we may adopt the definition 
which I thaws given-alreafly, that it is the 
clothingof the mseful with the beautiful. The 


\question, :therdfoxe,which it;wanld seem to me 





mothing:: on the other thand, art ars to be- 
long toman’s simplest mature ; ‘it isenily in) 
avery advanced stateaif society that mem thi 
it a amerk of superior sense and judgment to 
glorify utility at the expense of beauty. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that man’s nature 
should be thus constituted, seeing that God 
made man, and that the principle of clothing the 
‘seful with the beautiful, which I have spoken 
of as the founmilation of art, is just the principle 
upon which (speaking generally) we may say 
thatGed’s works are-constructed. Look -at the 
dhuman ‘figure, ithe human face, the human thand, 
‘the leg, thefeot. Every portion is usefail; but 
noi @uly so,—every :part is beatiful, anf the 
hbenuty:and the utilitymre marrieditogether. We: 
may:qpeak ofthe exe as an optical instemment; 
brit wihen we speak of the bright eyes of our 
fair sisters, we think of something very different 
fromeptical imstruments: and the mouth is a 

‘atilitarian organ, and has-wery comman- 
place work {to do; but there is:berdly anything 
more beautiful and more lime than dhe 
thuman mouth,and we are not dhiniking of mere, 
when we of ruby lips. So ofather 
jarts.of the faee, anflof the boily;oxgans which 
vappear to ‘be thopélessly utilitarian, like ‘dhe 
stomach and the heart, are padkeil away in: 
closets ; and the human frame as:presented ‘to 
the eye,—especially if not gpoilt by barbarous 
costume;—is .a perfect specimen of the useful 
elothed with the beautiful-; in other words, it is 
we describe as art. 


a 

The useful and the beautiful, then, are com- 
bined in a work of art; and let me observe that 
the degree in which each of these two con- 
stituents will predominate varies very much in 
different cases. In some the use is almost every- 
thing,.and the beauty superadded is trifling ; as, 
for instance, when two kinds of bricks are used 
in building a house, so as just to break the dull 
uniformity of the walls ; in others the utility has 
almost vanished to make room for mere beauty, 
as in the case of pictures. But, as a general 
rule, art does mots#eck mere beauty, but follows 
the example of natmre, in which use and beauty 
go together, and utility is often an absolute 
condition of beauty; yet -even in nature we 
sometimes find the beautifulialmost as supreme 
as in the case of a picture: thus we have the 
gorgeous colours of the morning or evening sky, 
and on a smaller scale we have the butterfly and 
the humming-bird. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of art as though 
it addressed itself entirely to the eye; and, in 
fact, the kind ofsart to which this Exhibition 
chiefly directs our attention is that which 
belongs to the sense of sight. But it ought to 
be observed, if only for the sake of justice, that 
the eye has not.a monopoly of the, pleasures of 
art. Art acts upon the mimd like almost all 
other things, through the semses; but there are 
only two of the senses which appear to be 
capable of being associated with art properly so 
called: the sense of taste, for example, might 
claim, as its peculiar field, the art of cookery ; 
but we must not in an application of the term 
admit cookery to the dignity of art: and the 
sense of smell might elaimithat art which is 
hereditary in the family of Jean Maria Farina, 
of Galegne, but-meither amstithe composition of 
perfames be admitted to the @ignity wf art: 
feeling, though a very useful, is so very humble 
and commonplace a sense, that it will probably 
hardly put in a claim; no, the two senses which 
are dignified beyond the rest as being the 
vehicles to the mind of the beantiful, and con- 






}should be prominenitiimthe mindeaf those artists 


‘whose éfforts we whiefly ddesine to.atimulate by 


| Industrial »end Act ‘Wighibitions, is this —How 


shall I make my work beautiful? “How shall I 
produce ‘that whidh is in.good ‘taste? And this 
question, like many others, ‘is-yery%briefly asked, 
‘but cannot be wery briefly «answered. Some- 
thing, however,mmay besaid which may beof use, 
and, with your permission, I will devote iaifew 
sentences to jeci 

I wosild wbhserve that ithere are three :great 
elements of heamty which ought to claim ‘the 
attention .of all eart-werkmen,.and which «om- 
prise almost the whole of ‘their :artistic -stock- 
}in-trade. “The ‘three great elements towhich I 


refer, are Form, Proportion, and Colour. 
The % of form is illustrated ‘by ‘the 


fact thet with the Latins forma was actually 
equivalent ‘to beauty: and so dloes 
form imply beauty, that ifthe form ‘be goed it is 
almost impossible to destroy the heanty. ‘Wake 
an instance. No position as more trying dhan 
that occupied by St. Basil's Oatheiiral an ‘the 
midst of Landon smoke: there it ateniis from 
year to yearwith the accumulations of theatmo- 
spheric filthwf perhaps ‘the filthiest:atmosphere 
in the world; ard if the dome: depended upon 
the colourefiiis material for its beauty, alas! for 
‘the dome; thnt its beauty is its form, and as its 
outline catsles your eye, lighted up by such day- 
light as thewity of London enjoys, you cannot 
help saying that it is one of the finest buildings 
in the world. 

‘The education of tthe eye to dhe delicate per- 
ception of form, and the education of the ‘hand 
to the production of form, are, I conceive, 
amongst the prime requisites of art-edutation ; 
and it is a kind of education which is the more 
important because the tendencies of modern 
times are in some respects unfavourable: there 
is such a tendency to manufacture things on a 
large scale, to use the rule and compass rather 
than the eye, to meet the demand of the times 
by the production of articles cheap and nasty, 
that there is danger of men being frightened 
away from sound principles of honest art by the 
dread of being starved in the process of carrying 
out the principles. Let me illustrate the im- 
yportance ef form by :eference ito something 
which I remember hearing ‘frem Professor 
Willis. Professor Willis invented an ingenious 
instrument, which he called a Oymograph, an 
instrument for obtaining correct drawings of 
the mouldings of Gothic architecture: it is 
not very easy to do this, as any omerwill perceive 
who remembers how deeply under«cut and hol- 
lowed out many of these mouldings are; how- 
ever, Professor Willis invented the cymograph, 
and he did so because he had long been struck 
by the contrast of effect between ancient work and 
modern work which professed to ibe merely an 
imitation of the old. Now, whentithe two came 
to be fairly laid side by side upon paper, by help 
Gf the cymograph, what was the difference 
between them‘? Just this, that: in the case of 
the ancient work the lines of the mouldings 
were drawn ‘by the artist witha free hand ; 
whereas, in the modern, every curve was a circle 
struck with acompass. The anaient architect, 
in fact, went by the rule of brains, and the 
modern by the rule of thumb; amil I well re- 
member the \perplexity.caused by this distinc- 
ition to a very clever-and competent man, who 
for a time superintended the recent restora- 
tion of the Ely lantern. Mr. Scott had asked 
him to make working drawings of the old 
stone-work outside the lantern, and the good 
man attempted to do so according to modern 








sequently the organs of art, are hearing and 


rules of art; but to his dismay he could find no 
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centres from which to strike his circles, and 
every modern rule of stonework was ruthlessly 
set at defiance. If you had asked the great 
architect of the lantern, “ With what do you draw 
the designs of your stonework ?’ he might have 
answered, like the artist in Dr. John Brown’s 
Essay, who being asked, “ With what do you mix 
your colours?” replied, “ Wi’ brains, sir.” 

So much for form; proportion is equally im- 
portant. Indeed, it may be said that proportion 
is an element of form, that form depends very 
much upon proportion. Still proportion deserves 
separate consideration, and I should be very 
glad to give it such consideration as my poor 
ability might enable me, if it were not, that 
I felt the necessity of studying proportion also 
in my address, and hastening to conclude this 
portion of it, and proceeding to that which is 
more particularly implied by its title. 

For the same reason I must pass with a 
rapidity which much grieves me, over the sub- 
ject of colour. I must remark, however, that, in 
this department, there is a great deal to be done, 
and great encouragement to Englishmen to 
endeavour to do it. There is a great deal to be 
done, because, until lately, colour was in many 
departments of art almost forgotten, especially 
in architecture. We seemed some years ago to 
regard as an axiom that we should have no 
colour except those of wood and of stone. Now 
we are beginning to wake to our mistake; and 
the danger is, lest in the zeal of our returning 
consciousness, we should rush with brush in 
hand and commit some tremendous blunders. It 
is for fear of committing such a blunder that 
the lantern of Ely Cathedral is now left in its 
unfinished condition. It was thought better to 
look at the Woodwork in its cold, crude, patched 
condition, and to consider how it should be 
treated, rather than paint the whole in a hurry, 
and repent of the result at leisure. But there 
is, as I have said, great encouragement to Eng- 
lishmen to work at the colour department of art. 
Englishmen have not, I think, as a nation, good 
eyes for form and proportion. Certainly, we do 
not in general draw so accurately as our F'rench 
and German neighbours ; but we do hold a high 
position as colourists; and in any international 
exhibition of pictures, perhaps, nothing will 
strike you more than the excellence of the 
colouring of works of the English school. Let 
me dismiss this part of the subject by saying 
that colour seems to me to be in a very special 
and peculiar way a gift of God. Form and pro- 
portion, you may say, are God’s gifts, inasmuch 
as God gives us the power of appreciating the 
beauty which arises from them, and sets us ex- 
amples of such beauty in His works; but the 
beauty of form and proportion is, after all, con- 
nected with geometrical necessity, and, there- 
fore, can only in part be connected with divine 
benevolence. Not socolour. Colour, and there- 
fore all the beauty and pleasure arising from it, 
is the result of a distinct creative act, which (as 
far as we can perceive) need not have been per- 
formed. 

“God said, ‘Let there be light, and there 
was light;” but, when God created light, 
He created colour too. The beams of light were 
not simple, inseparable undulations, capable of 
discharging the useful office of conveying mes- 
sages to the eye; but the white wave was made 
capable of splashing into numberless colours; 
and the great discovery which Newton made, 
not much more than a century ago, was in 
reality the discovery of a primeval act of God’s 
providence, of which men had perceived, for 
thousands of years, the pleasant and refreshing 
consequences, though they were in ignorance of 
the method of God’s operation. 

I have now spent as much time as I can afford 
upon the general question of art, and I pass on 
to the more direct discussion of the subject 
which I have chosen particularly for this address 
and which I have shadowed forth in the epi- 
grammatic title High Artin Low Countries. 

I do not know whether the notion is generally 
prevalent, but I confess that to me it seems very 
natural, that districts such as this in which 
Wisbech is situated should be ‘unfavourable to 
the flourishing of art and the birth and growth 
of art genius. Far be it from me to say any- 
thing disrespectful concerning the Isle of Ely, 
but its best friends will not deny that it is flat, 
that it is deficient in picturesque features, and 
that there is not much in it to stir the imagina- 
tion, or drive men to write poetry in celebra- 
tion of its natural beanties. The wild land of 
mountains, waterfalls, woods, and rivers, seems 
to be, as Sir Walter Scott jphrases it, the “true 
nurse of the poetic child;’ in the midst of 





ditches and sluices the poetic child is likely to 
be smothered in infancy; and hence I think 
there is a tendency to imagine that the child of 
art is likely to fare as badly in our fen country or 
in Marshland as the child of poetry. But in 
truth any such imagination would be unfounded, 
and would be contrary to experience. That this 
is so I intend to prove for your comfort more at 
length presently, but before I do so I would! first 
make two remarks. 

In the first place, it seems to me that the very 
absence of natural beauty in a flat country is 
likely to force the minds of the inhabitants in 
the direction of art. The possession of every- 
thing upon which the eye can delight to rest 
all ready made (as it were) by the hand of 
nature, may have the effect of checking the 
appetite for art, whereas the famine of natural 
beauty may compel a search for artificial food. 
Certain it is that the earliest works of art are 
to be found in the prosaic valley of the Nile, 
and in the {flatScountry of Mesopotamia, and I 
think that every one must feel that the existence 
of beautiful churches, such as we find through- 
out Lincolnshire and the Marshland district of 
Norfolk, is a boon which in a more interest- 
ing country we should not appreciate nearly so 
highly. 

But, in the second place, I think it should 
be borne in mind that a flat country is not with- 
out its advantages even in respect of beautiful 
objects upon which the eye can rest with pleasure, 
and by which the artist’s eye can be educated. 
The effects of sunrise and sunset, and generally 
all beauties depending upon the atmosphere, are 
seen nowhere better than in a district such as 
this : every one must have been struck occasionally 
with the grand cloud pictures which may be seen 
in a country having a wide horizon,—eccentric 
forms, Alpine snowy ranges, weasels and whales, 
and every variety of hue: no lesson in colours 
can be better, and with such favourable lights it 
does not require much to make a picture: a 
twist in a river with a windmill, or a cottage, 
an old barge, a peasant, and a dog, will 
probably furnish the subject of a charming work 
of art. 

Perhaps I may add in speaking of flat 
countries, that they have in past times had an 
advantage over others in this respect, that they 
have got rich more quickly. Districts lying 
level with the sea, and intersected by natural 
highways in the form of rivers, with a rich soil 
ready for tillage, have generally been the earliest 
homes of commercial wealth, and wealth is 
necessary for the encouragement of art; “money” 
is said to “ make the mare to go,” and it makes 
the artist’s brains and fingers to go too: artists 
of all kinds object to hunger, and unless there be 
men who are rich enough to be patrons of art, 
art is likely to wane. 

To be sure, you may sometimes find a 
man art-mad, like the famous French potter 
Palissy, who broke up his chairs, tables, bed- 
steads, everything, to keep up the fire in his 
furnace till his experimental pieces of pottery 
were sufficiently baked, and who got into scrapes 
with his wife in consequence, which would have 
appalled a less stout-hearted man; and even 
Palissy, by the way, would not have been able 
to achieve what he did had he not met with 
influential patrons in the royal family of France. 
Money does not necessarily beget art: it may 
breed mere vulgarity and extravagance. Still 
there must be wealth to enable people to 
patronise art, and there must be education to 
teach people to appreciate it, and those countries 
which rise early to opulence are likely to be 
found amongst the early nurses of art. 

And these considerations lead me to speak 
upon the remarkable growth of art in times gone 
by in those countries, which we claim, par 
excellence, as the Low Countries—the Pays Bas— 
or Netherlands. If any one wishes to know how 
high art can soar in low countries, he should 
observe what art has done in Belgium and 
Holland : we people of the fens have, as I shall 
show you presently, some very special grounds 
of consolation concerning art here in this Isle of 
Ely ; but if we are not contented with what we 
can find here at home we may easily run over 
the sea and find in a country very like our own 
consolation enough to comfort the most weak- 
hearted. Will you kindly accompany me to 
Belgium and Holland for a very short trip, and 
as the G.E.R. Company has made everything 
so snug and comfortable by way of Harwich 
a will you consent to adopt that 
rou 





* To be continued, 


THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


S1r,—There is nothing, in these days at least, 
like a thorough good mystery, whether in words 
or doings. A mystery always rouses attention 
when nothing else will. If Sir I. Newton were 
to rise from the dead to-morrow, in fall vigour 
of faculty, and give the world of science and art 
@ new idea of creation, in plain and com- 
prehendable words, I doubt whether the ad- 
vanced scholars of our day would give him 
credit for anything; but let ever so small a 
mortal say his little say about almost nothing, 
mysteriously and darkly, and unintelligibly 
enough, and the “advanced” are all alive and: 
curious about if and him, and go on asking with 

rness, who is he, and what is the new won-: 
der? I think I amright here: I hopeIam. A. 
new art idea is now dawning mysteriously,—will 
you allow me—you never battling a new thing, 
however good—to welcome it. 

Not many months ago, a friend who knows all 
about art and its mysteries, said casually to me 
in course of talk, “I believe we have now, in 
this present year of grace, as able painters as: 
ever lived, but they never paint as good pictures. 
as were once painted, i.¢., as Giotto, Raffaelle, and 
the rest once painted.” I was noé surprised at 
this remark, for it is a very common one, but I: 
could not help asking myself, why do not our 
painters do as well and as nobly as they of past 
days, with all our science, and art, and scholar- 
ship? You will allow this to bea most moment- 
ous inquiry, and worth a little time and specu- 
lation to come at the truth of. 

It somewhat curiously happens that no less 
advanced a person than Mr. Ruskin, the author: 
of the “ Cestus of Aglaia,” in the columns of the 
Art-Journal, was asked but lately by a friend 
precisely this self-same question, and has, witha. 
wonderful array of scholastic talk, endeavoured, 
and is now earnestly endeavouring, though un- 
fortunately without assistance, to answer it. 
He says,—“I believe that we have men now 
among us who might have been noble painters, 
but are not ; men whose doings are as wonderful 
in skill, as inexhaustible in fancy, as the work of 
the really great painters, and yet these doings 
of theirs are not great.’ Mr. Ruskin thus 
answers this tremendous art-question and puz- 
zle; it actually rings in his ear, he says, and. 
draws on his hand. “The works of our present. 
race of painters are not great, for they are not, 
in the broad, human, and ethical sense, Goon !” 

Sir, Mr. Ruskin takes a good deal of printer’s 
ink to say all this. I must be short, but must: 
in the way merely of prefatory matter ask you 
to bear in mind that Mr. Ruskin has now been 
for fully a whole human generation of thirty or 
forty years asking himself, and trying to answer, 
this very question, in very many goodly volumes; 
and that now, at the end of all, volumes and 
time, he is as new to the work as though it had 
never entered his head or eye before. May I, 
with him, try to solve it? What is the question 
in simple and intelligible English ?—This. Why 
are all the oil pictures now exhibiting in Trafalgar- 
square, under the patronage of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, a mere transient art-show,. 
evidencing nothing but the power of the artists 
who painted them to do something if they could 
or would? That is the question. Why are 
the painters not Giottos and Raffaelles and 
Leonardos? Mr. Ruskin, as you see, has settled 
it in a few words, not over-flattering : absence of 
“ethical goodness” is the cause of failure in 
both painters and paintings. Forty years of 
talk, and under the title, and, doubtless, with 
the help of the Cestus of Aglaia, and with our 
eyes open and in the centre of London and sur- 
rounded by accumulations of help, this, and this 
only! ’ 

We are never without some sort of help even 
in case of total wreck; for, says an oracle from 
the extreme north, “Up and be doing, and say 
your say whatever it is at every chance.” Sir, 
with your leave, I will take this good advice, and 
say at once and without the smallest reserve, 
that, so far from Mr. Ruskin’s —— 
charge against our painters, and, we may 
suppose, against sculptors and architects, 
being correct, that ethical short - coming is 
the cause of their failures, I will confidently 
assert that the cause is the very opposite and 
reverse. It is quite possible to be too good. 
There is such a thing as maudling and simpering 
goodness, ethical twaddle, and shere nonsense. 
My own belief is that never at any time was the 
artistic fraternity so good and correct as it now: 
is, and that never did artists as a body of success- 
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respectably good, and to bring into being 
ethically good paintings and drawings. Pray 
look, sir, at the R.A. collection: it is a series of 
good efforts and small sermonizings and preach- 
ings to the: pnblic—the wicked public; and to 
‘outsiders who are not admitted to this select art 
gathering, the cheapest woodcuts are all preach- 
i extreme goodness, for where is there 
be found a clever woodcut tion of 
piratical murder on the high seas where there 
not be found in the extreme background some 
good young man whois sure, as the tale will tell 
you, to come forward in a minute or two and 
stop the and. prevent the threatened 
° . Ruskin is all wrong: the pistols 
are never loaded with anything worse than loose 
powder. Our modern artists cannot stand shot 
and steel: they are far too: ethically good and 
their works are in consequence not 
ves. There is nothing in 
to hurt or to gratify: they are 
“* ethical” imaginings. 

But: what I want, sir, more particularly to 
call your attention to, and to which Mr. Ruskin’s 
remarks have given. significance, is the hitherto, 
I believe, unnoticed fact of the influence which, 
in. my opinion, has ee — = 
painters by the comprehensive fact other 
ST ekeamone passed. into the domain of 
art manufacture. We have, in reality, now-a- 
days, no art whatever : it is all art manufacture, 
and mere matter of business. It is the trade 
part of it all which the well-dressed and respect- 
able and ethical artist has to do with; the art 
part of it is all left to subordinates and unin- 
terested servants. This atmosphere of nothing- 
ness and quackery has, as it seems to me, re- 
acted on the painters without their being aware 
-of it, and converted them, so to phrase it, each 
one into a sort of individual painting manufac- 
turer; not in groups, as in architecture and 
sculpture, but individually into picture manu- 
facturers. Let any one, in proof of this, notice 
attentively any of these paintings, and, he 
will ly team r that goodness, and re- 
‘spectability, and cleanliness, and order are the 

iling characteristics ; in other words, they 
we been all of them painted indoors, in com- 
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people easily and quickly offended at nature— 
moving nature. I say, then, in defiance of Mr. 
Ruskin, that all these pictures are respectable 
and. ethically good, and in no way calculated to 
the most delicately sensitive. They are 
mot great, as he justly says, but the very 
ess is lost sight of; the painters 
-@ wrong turning; and certainly Mr. 
i not succeeded in putting any of them 
in the way of the right road, even after a whole 
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ion of talk and preaching. A little talk 
the devil is what our painters now stand in 
of; and the coming face to face with nature 


wit 
need 


occasion; how, may we ask therefore, is it that 
we have not such a thing throughout this 
‘picture-show asa pebble well drawn and coloured, 
or a leaf, cr so much as a dead flower, or a square 
twch of human flesh and blood as good, at least, 
os Reynolds’s; or to come still lower down, a 


-whole Dutch race been, says Mr. Ruskin ; how is 
it then that they have beaten us now and always 
so hollowly? The poor, simple Hollander 
painted the cloth before him, and stood.by it all 
the time, the cloth being worth the pains. And 
perhaps, another good reason, manufactured his 
own colours. Real genuine work is the Dutch 
-boné-jide art handwriting, as true, though of a 
different kind, as the wall painting of “ form- 
less” Egypt! A very wonderful phase of art, 
So true that our great newspaper authority has 
missed it. Art facts again wanted. 

I cannot see, myself, how art and painting can 
go much lower than they now are. I do not 
mean want of power in the artists, but in the 
resultant work. When the tide is at the lowest 
it must soon begin to rise, it cannot rest there. 
Weare now arrived at such a state of simpering 
ethical goodness, and imaginative purity, and 
horror of Mr. Carlyle’s “ natural mam” and “ pure 
-nature,” that there is really nothing left but the 


gazing on vacancy, 
reference!” Is it not, sir, time to dismount, 
@vow practical, open our eyes and look about us, 





not on the books, but on things: themselves ? 
It is time to have done with all this ethical 
imaginativeness. 

We hear from its President that the Royal 
Academy is to be reformed, that there are to be 
forty Academicians, an wnlimited number of 
associates, as there ought to be, and I hope an 
equally unlimited number of life students; The 


future strength of the Academy must lie in the. 
students, and I never yet have spoken to a 


member of the Academy who did not at least, 
after a time, admit this, and. who did not 
contend that the Royal Academy had all along 
said so, and had seldom or never met in council 
without the “student element” forming a 


feature in the official talk. Thus far the tide | 


Academy would | 
condescend (and if it will not, some entirely new || 
Art Society) to declare Aglaia a myth, and the 
imaginative faculty a mere vacancy, till Nature 
puts something there ; that beans are beans and |; 
nothing else, and very hard indeed to draw and 


being out there is ground. 
Suppose, therefore, the Royal 


paint ; and that all the gods of antiquity, toge- 


ther or separate, cannot help towards the draw-. 


ing a withered leaf; and that of the two, live 
dolls are really much better, bad as they are, 
than dead and mythical ones. Suppose that 
the Royal Academy would own to and boldly take 


to the solemn earthy fact that nature is nature and’ 


must be looked at boldly, first with eyes unspec- 
tacled, before there is or can be‘any possibility of 
enchanting the imaginative faculty. Suppose, 
sir, to abandon hard. words for a moment, the 
Royal Academy were to say to their painter- 
students, “ A bean is a.bean, and well worth your 
drawing and painting, no enchanter being by, 
much better worth copying than any antique 
copy of one; and when so drawn and painted, 
the said painting will be recognised by us, the 
Academicians, as your own, and not another’s, 
who may perhaps have bought it, necessity com- 
pelling the sale ; and that to do and bring about 
all this we recognise the existence of actual live 
beans for the first time in our existence, now 
100 years, and offer them to you to simply copy.” 
You laugh at this obvious idea, but be it re- 
membered that from the first hour of the 
Academy's existence it has never officially 
recognised the value or even existence of any 
one thing living; nothing but unclothed man, 
cramped into a posture which nothing but 
“ setting” and pay by the hour could force or 
keep any one in. Leaves, flowers, trees, and the 
whole world of animated animal nature, it has 
never, as a school, even looked at. A moving 
figure no Royal Academy student ever saw. We 
want areformed Royal Academy, bothin numbers, 
foundational principles, practice, and ethics, the 
fair human ethics of taking human nature as it 
is, and the not expecting too much “ goodness.” 

Would not some such change as this in the 
Academy system, or a new society founded on 
such principle, as the positive rejection of the 
imaginative in. art and the working on fact, in- 
augurate a new coming era in art-action and 
result? Ihave no manner of doubt in my own 
mind that Mr. Ruskin’s “Aglaia” was at one 
time, a long time ago, a real living personage, 
and no doll, mythical or otherwise; and am 
quite sure that the very best existing art-copy of 
her is that which has the closest resemblance to 
some past or present living Aglaia. My idea of 
the cestus, and I have thought a good deal 
about it, is that it was merely a simple waist- 
band, not for ornament, but use. I think it tied 
in the dress she wore. I have come to this.con- 
clusion through my entire ion of the 
“ Anthropomorphic” element in Greek art. At 
the British Museum you may see a cestus. Would 
that the Academy had this, and would show it 
their students, and compel them to draw it, 
paint it, and carve it; for if so, how much prac- 
tical good would follow, for what then would the 
mythical and mysterious “Cestus of Aglaia” 
be ?—Printer’s ink! 

If the Royal Academy ever does come to 
reform itself and its system,.or if any new art 
society, founded on nature and justice, be pos- 
sible in this art-hindering and art-manufacturing 
generation, I think it must—I am quite sure it 
ought to—be on Goethe's “ earthy ” and material 
principles, and on the distinct admission that 
the mind of man is, per se, a vacancy, and is to 
be filled, not by internal imaginings, but through 
the senses letting in external and self-glorified 
nature, i. ¢., nature glorious and beautiful in 
itself,— man being able to think of nothing that 
is not either a remembered natural form, or a 
combination of natural forms. If an imaginative 
objector here say, away with such materialism, 
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expression and beauty. As Goethe’s 

has it, “we see nothing but the living visible 
tof deity;” or as the Lord Rector Car. 

lyle says, “Man, though an unutterable mystery 

i, after all, bub o, visible forked. sicediling 

animal,” and as such must he be li 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


TE concluding meeting of the present session 
of this Association has been held in the George. 
street Rooms. Mr. W. D. Robertson, the presi- 
dent, was in the chair. The secretary read the 
annual report of the council, in which they re- 
commended that in future the meetings of the 
Association should be held fortnightly instead of 
monthly, as heretofore. The treasurer gave in 
his annual statement, from which it appeared 
that the fands were in a very favourable state, 
and that a considerable sum could be devoted to 
increasing the library. The next business was 
the election of the new office-bearers, when the 
following gentlemen were unanimously elected :-— 
President, Mr. W. Beattie; vice-president, Mr. 
W. D. Robertson; secretary, Mr. W@B. D. Dick; 
treasurer, Mr. W. A. Miller. The retiring 
president, Mr. W. D.. Robertson, delivered his 
valedictory address, in which he briefly reviewed 
the events of the past year, and congratulated 
the Association upon the many valuable papers. 
which had been read before it, and which would 
appear in its Transactions. Mr. Robertson also. 
touched upon the progress of architecture gene- 
rally, and impressed upen the members the: im- 
portance of combined and steady effort, if 
progress is to be made. The arrangements for 
the annual excursion, to be held in June,. were. 
submitted to the meeting and approved of. 








THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


As we are very desirous of promoting the 
objects and the welfare of this active and 
important association of sanitary pioneers, let 
us again take aslight glimpse of what they hava 
already done, soas to show what they are capable 
of still further doing, and how well they merit 
public and substantial support. In the first place 
we may premise that the Committee commenced 
work on the Ist of October, 1857. Since that 
date they have issued eight reports, and 442 mem~ 
bers only have joined the Association in eight 
years, twenty of these having been life mem~- 
bers, who subscribed from 101. to (2001. each. 
Two hundred and ninety-five members are now 
on the list, twenty-eight. of whom have joined. 
within the last nine months, 

The average yearly receipts are only 3601. 
With this small sum the Committee have issued 
fifty tracts, of which nearly 4 million copies 
have been published and circulated. Many of 
these have been translated into several lan- 
guages, and the Committee are constantl ly 
requested to permit their further translation. 
Through their distribution, efforts have been 
made to form sanitary associations} in France, 
Germany, Prussia, Holland, Naples, = 
New York, and Hobart Town. They have been 
carried into America, Australia, India, China, 
aad, Avion Thay, cling Hcenias, Donen 
working men’s clubs, ibraries, 
Mere mothers’ meetings, and schools. They 
are distributed by the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, Scripture-readers, City missionaries, 
Sisters of Mercy, Bible-women, and sanitary 
missionaries. ‘The saleof sanitary tracts last 

was nearly doubled. 

About 14,000 sanitary of the 
tract, entitled “Dress and its Cost,’—1,000 
papers on “ Overwork,”—and 2,500 of the paper 
entitled “The Dance of Death,”’—have been 
published and circulated gratuitously by the 
pers ae f tery books has been 

A free li of sani 
formed, and es books have been constantly 
lent. for the last six years. 
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five seasons 1,358 parties of the poorest : 
in London, from the Ragged Schools, &c., into’ 
the parks, for fresh air and healthful recreation. | 
Branch associations alike active, have been: 
formed in Aberdeen, Bath, Brighton, Reading, 
Oxford, Dublin, Glasgow, Paisley, Leeds, 
Greenock, Bristol; and others are forming in 
Inverness, Huntley, For-.s, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, and Birkenhead. They 
distribute tracts, give lectures, send out park 
parties, preach sanitary sermons on Sunday. 
evenings, establish day nurseries, have their: 
depots for pails, brooms, brushes, whitewash, 
syringes, disinfecting finid, &c. They cleanse 
isi sick, have mothers’ 
meetings, cooking classes for girls, physiology : 
Classes for boys, hold their flower shows, and’ 
give flannels to the poor. i 
Funds are urgently required to carry on the’ 
work. The Committee closed their financial: 
year with only 181. m hand. i 
This season the lectures have been stopped. 
Next season the park parties must be stopped, 
unless this appeal is responded to. 
The Secretary is E. 8. Griffiths, and the Office, 
lda, Princes-street, Cayendish-square, London. 








NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE explosions appear to be 
attracting attention all over the world. An 
accident of this kind, which took place at Sydney 
in March last, has led to the appointment of a 
committee by the Legislative Assembly to in- 
vestigate the subject. In America, Congress 
has proposed to make the manufacture and sale 
of nitro-glycerine a penal offence, and our own 
Government intends to introduce a Bill on the 
subject immediately after the recess. Several 
theories have been started to account for the 
explosions. It has been suggested that nitro- 
glycerine is liable to spontaneous decomposition, 
and consequent explosions. They have also been 
explained on the supposition that the vessels 
containing the oil have been packed in sawdust, 
and that the fluid having leaked has caused fer- 
mentation in the sawdust, and a consequent rise 
in the temperature sufficient to explode the 
compound. The inventor states it does not ex- 
plode under a temperature of 320°, but this has 
been denied. WNitro-glycerine is not by any 
means a new compound, having been discovered 
by Sobrero in 1847. The discovery remained 
dormant, however, until 1863, when a patent 
was taken out by Nobel, a Swedish enginéer, for 
some improvements in the manufacture, or 
rather in the mode of ‘application of the com- 
pound. Inthe same year companies were formed 
in Christiana and Stockholm to work the patent. 
It became an article of commerce at the begin- 
ning of last year, since which time enormous 
quantities have been manufactured. It is 
produced by the action of a mixture of 
strong nitric and sulphuric acids on glyce- 
rine ‘at a low temperature. Chemically speak- 
ing, it is a substitution compound of glyce- 
rine, in which two equivalents of hydrogen 
are displaced by an equal number of equivalents 
of peroxide of nitrogen. It is poisonous, and, 
according toa German authority, a tenth of a 
grain is sufficient to kill a dog. Ifa single drop 
be placed on the tongue, it produces severe 
head-ache, which lasts for many hours. The 
explosive force is stated to be ten times that of 
an equal weight of gunpowder. Several de- 
fenders of nitro-glycerine have come forward ; 
but, as they appear to be more or less interested 
in the trade, their evidence is to be received with 
® certain amount of caution. 

The recent accidents call for immediate legis- 
lative interference ; but it is to be hoped that 
any permanent ‘legislation will be based upon 
some independent i igations into the nature 
of the compound. It must be borne in mind 
that nitro-glycerine is a new substance, and that 


liar with its use. It appears to be of great value 


jim mining operations, and it would be unfor- 
jtumate if the regulations as to its manufacture 
jand carriage are made so strict as to be alto- 


prohibitory. Mr. Railton, who read a 
paper on the subject before the Chemical Society 
i states that its properties have not re- 
eived much attention from scientific men, pro- 


| bably on account of the danger incurred. With 


‘proper precautions, however, much of the risk 


of such experiments may be removed. 








COMPETITIONS. 


The Doncaster Markets—The town council m |: 


‘committee have inspected the plans sent in by 
various architects for the and 
extension of the markets of this borough. The 
drawings were numerous, and, in order to facili- 
tate inspection, were hung in the saloon, under 
the supervision of Mr. Anelay, the borough sur- 
veyor. The premium for the best design is 1901I., 
‘and for the second, 501. 

Doncaster Corn Exchange and Market.—Eleven 
designs were received in competition by the 
‘Town ‘Council, who have awarded the first 
‘premium to Mr. W. Watkins, of Lincoln, and the 
second 'to Mr. 'T. C. Sorby, of London. 








WHAT IS “A STREET”? 


At the Middlesex (May) Sessions, Guildhall, 
Westminster, Joshua Sellars, beershop keeper, 
and James Linzell, builder, were indicted by the 
Tottenham Local Board of Health (established 


| 1850) for encroaching beyond the line of houses 


in Orchard-place, Tottenham. Mr. Tayler and 
Mr. Collins appeared for the Board of Health, 
and Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. M. Williams were 
counsel for the defendants. The section of the 
Act of Parliament under which the proceedings 
were instituted was the 28th of the 24th and 
25th of Victoria, cap. 61. It was proved that 
the consent of the Board, rendered necessary by 
the statute, had been refused. All the pre- 
liminary facts were admitted, and the only 


questions for the jury to determine were whether, 


Orchard-place was a street, and, ifso, whether 
the defendants had built the house in question 
beyond the line of frontage. It appeared that 
the so-called “street” consisted of only a few 
cottages, was not a thoroughfare, and was sur- 
rounded by brickfields. The jury found that the 
place was not a street, and a verdict of not 
guilty was accordingly recorded. 








MANCHESTER 
CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION AND 
GREAT RAILWAY HOTEL. 


A sPEcIAL meeting of the proprietors of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way was held at Manchester, on Friday, the 11th 
inst., to consider various bills promoted by the 
company. In the course of the meeting, the 
chairman, Mr. Watkin, M.P., reviewed seriatim 
the different bills applied for. Respecting the 
important question of a great central railway- 
station in Manchester, and the opposition shown 
by the Manchester corporation, Mr. Watkin 
said,— 

He had hoped the company would have been allowed 
to bring before Parliament:so a public improvement, 
without having to meet with what he could not but stigma- 
tise as a most vexatious aud unexpected opposition 
the corporation of Manchester. It so ——— that the 
corporation had of late years got'too much into the habit 
of changing their minds. At firat they gave the directors 
reason to suppose that they would approve the construc- 
tion of this work ; but’ very short time ago decided 
by a large majority that ae of Man- 

r—for that seemed to be ‘the logic of the proposi- 
tion—to have the station, and with it the convenience and 
aecommodation of the travelling ion of Manchester 
citizensimproved. Itwas not for the directors to criticise 
the motives which might have led the council to adopt 
this course. They knew that the corporation had changed 
their minds on former occasions. They did so withregard 
a and, unfortunately, Manchester had a 
post- now which was neither an ornament to the 
city nor sufficient to meet the business wants of those who 
used it. It was well known, too, that the council changed 
Sesion eer notions 

‘or the ci 

and now would probably at a a new town-hall that 


would be y of it. It was quite possible, also, that 
after a large amount ee 
had been and the company had put to very 


éand annoyance, the council would 


serious tro’ 
the central station proposed 


their minds again in regard to 





and others are comparatively unfami- 


by this company.” 


Qn the subject of a first-class hotel, in con- 
nexion with the proposed central station, Mr. 
Watkin thought a city like Manchester was 
clearly a place where railway hotel accommo. 
dation of the kind proposed should be provided: 
‘and there could be no doubt of the suecess of 
‘such a speculation. If, as had been proved at. 
the Charing-cross Hotel, tthe company coul? 
make a profit of 18 per cent., and at the same 
time administer to the convenience of travellers, 
there was no reason that he could see why this 
profit should not be put into the pockets of the 
shareholders. He saw no objection, therefore, 
to their erecting at some future time, im conver’ 


| with the other associated companies, a hand- 


The meeting was adjourned to the 25th instant, 
when it is proposed to take into consideration 
the Manchester Central Station scheme. 

Whilst this subject is before us, we take the 

ity of expressing the hope that the 
question of railway-station accommodation may 
‘be entertained by the community of Manchester, 
‘a city of merchant princes, with the e« 
‘and liberal spirit which the subject demands. 
Let the citizens of Manchester bear im mind,, 
that whatever is now decided upon and carried 
out will be required to meet the demands of a 
largely and rapidly increasing system. It is 
probable that at the present time the space 
mecessary can be procured for the purpose om 
far more advantageous terms than at any future 
period, and an undue spirit of niggardliness ‘im 
the arrangements now may result in a greatly- 
increased expenditure ata future time, should i 
prove necessary to an additional apace 
when land shall have become enhanced in value, 
Fears seem to be entertained that the opposing 
interests of the numerous rival railway pro- 
prietaries, and the restrictions of the city corpo- 
ration, may prevent the carrying out of any 
‘scheme for station accommodation commensurate 
with the requirements of the case; but we have 
sufficient faith in the practical common sense of 
Lancashire men to believe that they will deab 
with the question in a proper spirit. We shall 
watch the proceedings with interest. 








STOCKPORT. 


_ THE proposed new high-level bridge and road-- 

way over the Underbank have at last been com- 
menced in earnest. The-old buildings are being 
cleared away, and preparations for the new 
structure have begun. The new bridge will 
consist of six arches, the central one over the- 
Underbank-street being of cast iron with per- 
forated parapets and a sufficiency of ornament 
to prevent its being (as many bridges over 
public streets are) an eyesore and offensive te- 
good taste. The other arches are.of brick, with 
stone parapets. 

This high-level bridge connects two important 
parts of the borough, and will be a great public 
convenience, leading, as it does, direct from the 
railway station to the market-place and town- 
hall, &c. 

Mr. Brierley, of Blackburn, is the engineer ;. 
Mr. Pierce, of Stockport, the-contractor. The 
cost will be about 6,0001. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bristol.—At present there appears but little 
prospect of an immediate arrangement of the 
dispute between the operative masons of this. 
city and their employers. The men are in receipt 
of half their usual wages from the trade societ 
Many have left the city to seek employment. m 
other districts since the strike commenced. 

Birmingham.—A meeting of master builders. 
has been held in the commitiee-room of the 
Town-hall, Mr. Joseph Hardwicke im the chair. 
It having been stated that two.cases of intimida. 
tion had been discovered in reference to the 
bricklayers’ dispute, it was resolved that all 
persons guilty of intimidation should be prose- 
cuted to the utmost extent. With regard to'the 
masons, it was resolved, “ That the secretary be- 
instructed to inform the operative masons of 
Birmingham that the master builders are recom- 
mended by the committee of the Generdl 
Builders’ Association to withdraw from the posi- 
tion they have occupied with reference to the 
present dispute. The masters, therefore, are 





} prepared to take on masons under the old rules, 
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and pay them 33s. per week in the summer, and 
30s. in the winter.” After this resolution the 
masons’ strike is virtually at an end. In refer- 
ence to the dispute with the bricklayers, nothing 
was done in the way of settlement. 

Leeds. —The dispute between the master 
brickmakers and their men has been settled, on 
the understanding that the cubical contents of 
the moulds shall be 150 in., but that the length, 
breadth, and thickness shall be left to the 
decision of the master and his men; and that if 
at any time any alteration shall be required, six 
ror abme se ange shall be given previous to its 

Rotherham.—The masters have acceded to the 
requests made by the operative joiners and car- 
penters in Rotherham and district, for an increase 
of wages and a reduction of the hours of labour. 
The men will now be permitted to cease work at 
one o'clock on Saturday, instead of four, as 
hitherto. The pay, from the first Saturday in 
June, will be 28s. per week, in lieu of 26s., as 
heretofore. The advance of 2s., we are informed, 
merely equalizes the Rotherham operative 
joiners’ wages with the wages paid in many 
towns in the kingdom. 

Oockermouth.—The stonemasons employed by 
Mr. Henry Graves, of Cockermouth, have struck 
work, for an advance of wages from 4s. 6d. to 
Ss. a day, or else a half-holiday on Saturday, 
neither of which concessions the master would 


t. 

or Galashiels —The masons’ strike still continues; 
but a few men have gone back to work on the 
eld terms. The great majority, however, have 
left the town to seek work elsewhere. The strike 
has greatly paralysed building operations for a 
season. The masons’ strike has ended, the few 
men left in the town having resumed work on 
the masters’ terms, viz. at 6d. per hour. 

Crief.—The employers who refused to grant 
the demand of 6d. per day anda half-holiday on 
Saturday, made by the journeymen joiners, have 
yielded, and the men have returned to their 
work. The wages now paid are 20s. per week 
of fifty-seven hours. 








GRAVESTONES. 


THE Rev. Richard Gee says:— The tower 
of Helpstone church, near Stamford, a curious 
octagonal tower of, I believe, Edward III.’s time, 
has recently been taken down, being in a dan- 
gerons state, and rebuilt after the ancient 
model by Mr. Browning, and it was found 
during the work that the old tower was 
largely composed of gravestones of an earlier 
date. I have photographs of the most in- 
teresting of the stones discovered, which would 
form excellent models for imitation in preference 
to the paving-stones set endways, which now 
disfigure so many of our churchyards. I may 
add that at Folksworth, in Huntingdonshire, a 
fine ancient head-stone still marks a grave in 
that churchyard.” 








THE ALEXANDRA MEMORIAL HOMES 
AT MARGATE. 


‘THE memorial stone of these Almshouses was 
laid at Margate on Thursday, the 17th inst., by 
Mrs. J. Taddy Friend, of Northdown House. 
The mayor, aldermen, and councillors, the prin- 
cipal clergy and magistrates of the neighbour- 
hood, the donors (among whom stand pre- 
eminent Mr. Wm. Barker and Mr. F. W. Cobb, 
who have respectively subscribed 1,2501. and 
1,1001. to the funds of the charity), and the 
directors of the various local public companies, 
were present on the occasion. The stone bears 
the following inscription :— 
“The Margate Alexandra Memorial Homes, supported 
volun’ contributions. Patrons their RUE. the 
ce and of Wales. 
the safe arrival off Margate of H.R.H. the Princess 
Alexandra on her way from Denmark to London, and her 
_— reception of the mayor and corporation on board 

royal yacht on the 6th day of March, 1863. This 
memorial stone was laid the 17th day of May, 1866, by 
Mrs. J. T. Friend.—G, Y, Hunter, Mayor.” 

The elevation of the almshouses is somewhat 
in the Italian style, but the interior accommoda- 
tion is designed on a very limited scale. The 
site is south of the town of Margate. Messrs. 
& Reeve, whose plan and tender 
ted by the committee of manage- 
the contractors for the buildings. 
Mr. Lane Sear is the surveyor in charge of the 
works. The drawings were by Mr. Oldfield. 


ORDERS IN WRITING FOR EXTRAS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,— A case has been 
decided during the last week by an arbitrator (a 
barrister), in which the plaintiffs, Longmire & 
Burge, builders, sought to recover a sum of 
money for extra works on a house at Wimbledon, 
which was resisted by Alderman Gabriel, the 
defendant, on the ground of a written order not 
having been given. The arbitrator engaged as 
assessor the services of Mr. William Gritten, 
surveyor, who measured the work and valued it 
at 9901., which, though less than their claim, the 
plaintiffs would have abided by; but, on the 
point of law, the referee has found for the de- 
fendant. It seems a great hardship that hard- 
working men should have to expend their money 
on the property of another in this way, and after 
incurring | costs to recover the amount, should 
find that they have to lose everything.” We 
know nothing of the circumstances, and print the 
statement merely as a warning to builders. 








ACOUSTIC POTTERY. 


In continuation of the notes that have from 
time to time appeared in the Builder on this 
subject, more especially in reference to a plan 
and description of pottery found in two of the 
Norwich churches, which appeared in your 
volume for 1863, p. 893, it will, perhaps, be 
worth while to note the fact, that the same 
thing has been this week again found in a 
third church (All Saints), in this city (Norwich), 
upon the removal of the wood flooring under 
the old benching in the chancel. 

This being a small church, there were only 
sixteen jars in all; those on the north and south 
sides being 4 ft. 6 in. apart, from centre to 
centre, the outer ones being built into the 
main rubble walls of the church, and they un- 
doubtedly were laid there whilst it was being 
erected. These walls appear to be of early 
Perpendicular date. The drain or sunken cham- 
ber, to which the mouths of the pots faced, 
was 2 ft. 4 in. wide by 15 in. deep, and, as at 
St. Peter’s, Mancroft, was rough-cast in the 
inside, and had no other covering than the 
wood flooring. The jars are 7 in. deep and 
74 in. in the widest part of the swell, without 
handles, and are glazed on the inside. I have 
managed to secure one perfect. All the others 
were more or less broken by the workmen 
before I knew of the discovery. Whether they 
were at all intended for acoustic purposes is, 
perhaps, doubtful. 

R. MAKILWAINE PHIPSON. 








DEPTFORD. 


Si1r,—To use a simile, the antagonistic planks (say 
sleepers) of our sanitary Board, have now shown evidence 
of vivification. A gang of men are at work at the upper 
end of our (Ducal) Hamilton-street, and have broken 
ground. Oh! happy day : the unoffending denizens thereof 
may felicitate themselves that there is now a chance of 
escape from the greedy maw of unsparing pestilence. 
You, Sir, must be the proximate cause of a consumma- 
tion so devoutly hoped for, To you one might apply the 
words of an antiphon of the old church,—“ Prospere, 
procede, et regna,”—may it be fulfilled. 

An Innasitant oF Sr. Pavt’s, Derrrorp. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Somerby (Leicestershire).—The Church of All 
Saints has undergone restoration. The un- 
sightly brick arcade on the south side has been 
removed, and stone columns, with carved capi- 
tals and moulded arches, substituted for it. The 
clerestory windows are new, the only remains of 
the old ones being a small portion of the jambs. 
Such also was the case with the window in the 
south aisle, which had been patched up with 
brickwork. These have all been restored. The 
west window, which occupies the most prominent 
position in the church, was also a nondescript 
affair, and has been replaced by a three-light 
window, with tracery. This window has been 
filled with stained glass, in memory of the late 
Mr. J. D. Barnard ; the subject, “The Good 
Samaritan,” which has been rendered by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The roofs of north and 
south aisles are new ; the south has been re- 
stored ; and the whole of the exterior has been 
drained. The tower and spire haye both been 

ired. In the interior the old pewing has 
been cleared ont, together with the gallery, 








which blocked up the tower arch, and new deal 
benches have replaced the old square pews. The 
pulpit is of stone, with alabaster columns and 
carved panels. The reading-desk and lectern 
are of oak. The church is warmed by stoves, 
invented by Mr. Porritt, of Bolton. The doors are 
new, and of grained oak. The aisles are paved 
with black and red quarries, laid in patterns, 
The chancel still remains to be done. The works 
generally have been executed by Messrs. John. 
son & Russell, of Leicester. The carving is by 
Mr. Wale, of Leicester. Mr. R. W. Johnson is the 
architect. The outlay has been about 1,2001. 

Iyndon (Rutland).—The church here has been 
lately opened, after being restored and slightly 
enlarged. The chancel had been much modernized, 
and had a low-pitched roof of deal covered with 
blue slates. This has been replaced by a high. 
pitched roof covered with Collyweston slates, 
and having internally a wagon-ceiling of oak 
boarding. A new east window has been inserted, 
and an organ-room, part of which serves as a 
vestry, has been built on the north side, opening 
into the chancel by an arch of which the inner 
order is cusped and has the spandrels filled in 
with verd antique marble. The north aisle of 
the nave has been widened by taking down the 
north wall and rebuilding it farther out. The 
square openings (some of them fitted with 
wooden sashes) which formerly lighted the aisles 
have been replaced by new stone traceried 
windows. These are glazed with lead quarries, 
and the leadwork is arranged in geometrical 
patterns. The west window has been glazed 
with stained glass from the works of Messrs. 
Powell. The nave arcades were in so dangerous 
a state that it was considered necessary to re- 
build them. They were carefully taken down, 
and the stones marked and put up again each in 
its original position. At the same time, the 
stonework of the clerestory windows was care- 
fully examined, and sufficient marks of the 
tracery that had once filled them were found to 
warrant its restoration, which was accordingly 
effected. The old roofs of the nave and aisles 
were completely decayed, and in a very 
dangerous condition. They have been replaced 
by new roofs of English oak of the same form as 
the old, covered with new lead. The whole of 
the church has been seated with low open seats 
of wainscot oak. The floors in the body of the 
church are laid with plain black and red tiles in 
simple patterns. In the chancel pavements 
encaustic tiles and slabs of Languedoc and Irish 
marbles have been introduced. The reredos is 
of alabaster, and is divided by bands of inlaying 
into three compartments. The whole has been 
executed from the designs of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
of Devereux Court, Temple. The contractors 
were Messrs. Halliday & Cave for the fabric; Mr. 
W. Farmer for the pulpit, reredos, marble work, 
and carving; Mr. Godwin, of Hereford, for the 
tiles. The total expense was about 1,5001. 

Ashill (Norfolk).—The church of Ashill has 
been restored. Between forty and fifty years 
ago, a new roof was put to the nave, in the tie- 
beam and king and queen post style. It has 
been cased with oak mouldings, and tracery and 
carved spandrels inserted in all the framed prin- 
cipals. The south aisle has an entirely new oak 
roof, covered with lead. The benching through- 
out is of oak, the ends, with their poppyheads, 
being copied from a few old ones still remaining 
in the church. They are not fixed to the floor 
in the usual way, but are moveable. The pas- 
sages are laid with Minton’s red and black tiles. 
The chancel screen has been restored, the old 
part being retained, and a new oak screen of 
somewhat similar character has been fixed on 
the tower arch. This arch was, until now, 
blocked up, and the opening of it into the church 
has added to the effect of the interior, the west 
window being brought into view. The principal 
portion of the woodwork has been executed by 
Mr. Frost, of Watton; the pulpit, desk, and 
screens by Mr. Cornish, of North Walsham ; and 
the stonework by Mr. Gose, of Shipdam. The 
entire cost, about 1,5001., is defrayed by the 
rector, the Rev. B. Edwards; and the whole of 
the works have been designed and executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. M. Phip- 
son, of Norwich, architect. 

Hythe.—The restorations in the Hythe church, 
which has been re-opened, comprise the repair of 
the outside roof, which is newly tiled, with new 
troughing and drains, rendering it waterproof. 
Internally the walls have been cleaned, and the 
large pews have been substituted by open deal 
benches capable of giving sixty additional sit- 
tings. The altar was restored by Mr. Josiah 
Parish, of Colchester. The restoration was 
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carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. A. Moy, of London, architect. The total 
cost of the work is between 6001. and 7001., most 
of which has been subscribed. It is next con- 
templated to restore the tower. 

Wheathampstead.—The church here has been 
re-opened after restoration and decoration. 
‘Amongst the discoveries which were made in 
course of the restoration, was that of an east 
window in the north transept,—in later times 
the chapel of the Garrard family, of Lamer Park, 
but which was once the chantry of the Bostock 
family, to which John of Wheathampstead be- 
longed. This window had been blocked up to 
make room for a monument to one of the Gar- 
rards. From the tracery and some portions of 
stained glass which were found, data were 
obtained for its restoration. The «arch before 
its restoration was in a state of grievous decay, 
and its ancient beauty was hidden by huge 
patches of plaster and brickwork, which covered 
the external walls. The pews were high, and 
there were loose forms on a damp brick floor for 
free seats. The windows were partly or wholly 
blocked up, and the church was altogether in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. The decayed 
stonework and window tracery have been 
cleaned, the roofs raised to their ancient pitch, 
and the spire to its former proportions, and 
needful restorations made in the interior of the 
church, including the renewing and re-arranging 
of the sittings. Mr. Edward Browning, of 
Stamford, was the architect employed; and 
Messrs. Thody & Clayton, of London, the 
builders. The sittings are all of oak, and of the 
modern sort, with the exception of those in the 
north transept, where the old Elizabethan oak 
pews have been allowed to remain. There are 
no fixed sittings under the tower in front of the 
pulpit. The floor is paved with encaustic tiles. 
The east window is filled with stained glass, 
representing the chief events of our Saviour’s 
life. The decorations have been executed by 
Mr. C. J. Lea, of Lutterworth: The chancel- 
roof, which is entirely new, and has been put up 
at the expense of the rector, is panelled, with 
moulded ribs and carved bosses at the intersec- 
tions, and rises from a carved and moulded 

‘cornice. The whole is further enriched by 
colours and gilding. The cornice is in horizon- 
tal bands of colour, relieved with rose and lily 
ornaments. On the upright panels above this is 
@ foliated pattern in chocolate, white outlined on 
a blue ground. The panels above are line dia- 
pered, the upper parts being more elaborate in 
design and warmer in colour. The three rows 
of panels forming the top of the roof are filled 
with geometrical ornament, coloured and gilded. 
The wall on each side of the altar is painted 
.with the iris and sunflower, in alternate panels, 
with top and bottom borders. The decorations 
of the organ are principally stencilled. The 
roof of the nave is entirely new, and consists of 
arched ribs springing from corbels of stone, on 
which are carved Scriptural subjects in relief. 
The equilateral pitch of the original roof has 
been restored. The roofs of the transepts are 
also new. The cost of the restoration amounts 
to between 38,0007. and 4,000. The organ was 
built by Mr. Walker, of London. 

Finchingfield.—The small church of Finching- 
field has been re-opened, after undergoing a re- 
novation internally. All the old pews in the 
chancel, as well as in the body of the church, 
have been removed, and the whole re-seated 
with open benches, stained and varnished. A 
number of illuminated Scripture texts adorn the 
walls. The restoration was carried on under 
the superintendence of Mr. Henry Stock, of 
London, architect. The total cost of the work 
amounts to about 1,2001. 

Little Bardfield, Braintree.—The parish church 
has been re-opened. The rector, the Rev. R. H. 
White, has built, under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London, a south aisle to 
the chancel. The chancel is stalled in oak, and 
is separated from the nave by an oak screen; 
the pavement is encaustic tiles ; the glass in the 
east window, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, is me- 
morial—of three lights, the centre containing 
the Crucifixion; the side lights, St. Mary the 
Virgin and 8t. John. The reredos, in alabaster, 
is also a memorial. In a single-light window in 
the new aisle is a of St. Katherine, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, a gift from the children 
of the parish; the design was taken from a 
small picture enamelled on copper which was 
lately dug up in the churchyard, and supposed 
to be of about the fifteenth century. From the 
chancel roof is @ corona in braas, 
bearing twelve lights. 





Broadoak (Symondsbury).—The church here 
has been consecrated. The edifice is situated 
near the highway from Bridport to Marsh- 
wood. It is in the Early English style, and 
was designed by Mr. Talbot Bury, of London. 
Mr. Richard Cornick, of Bridport, was the con- 
tractor for the works; Mr. W. Gibbs, of Brad- 
pole, did the building; and Mr. W. K. Brown, of 
Bridport, executed the plumbing and glazing and 
the wood-work. The church consists of a nave 
and chancel. The whole exterior walls are built 
of red sandstone quarried at Stoke Knapp, save 
that the quoins and dressings of the windows 
are of stone from Ham-hill. Theroof is an open 
one, with arch braces, resting on Ham-hill stone 
corbels, and it is covered with slates. At the 
west end there is a bell-turret, surmounted by a 
decorated cross. The chancel arch is composed 
of Ham-hill stone, with plain piers, and the roof 
of the chancel consists of open timbers stained 
and varnished. Running round the interior is a 
wooden cornice. The east window has three 
lancet lights, painted and given by Mrs. Rawlin- 
son, the subjects of which are, in the middle, 
“Christ Blessing Little Children,” and on either 
side St. Peter and St.. Paul, the window being 
completed with a mosaic pattern interspersed 
with Christianemblems. Thereis a single lancet 
light on each side of the chancel, in which the 
figures represented are St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The west window is a couplet, with 
circular opening in the head, and the most 
prominent figures in it are Our Saviour as the 
Good Shepherd and Moses; and in the gable 
above it there is a trefoil in a triangular 
opening, in which are represented St. Luke and 
St. John. The whole of these painted windows 
have been done by Mrs. Rawlinson, and pre- 
sented by that lady. The four lancet lights on 
each side are filled with tinted cathedral glass. 

Castletown (Stafford).—A new church, erected 
in Castletown, Stafford, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Lichfield. The edifice, with a 
parsonage-house, has been built at the sole 
expense of Mr. James Tyrer, a Liverpool mer- 
chant, who resides at a short distance from 
Stafford. The church is capable of accommo- 
dating upwards of 500 people, and the cost of 
its erection, together with the parsonage-house, 
exceeds 5,0001. 








Miscellanea, 


AnoTHER RESERVOIR AT Hatirax.—The cor- 
poration has decided to add another reservoir to 
the water supply. It is to be formed at Mixen- 
den, will have a capacity of 50,000,000 gallons, 
and the estimated cost is about 13,0001. 


Street ror Sares.—W. K. Marvin, New York, 
claims as a new metal or alloy, a composition con- 
sisting of chromium, cast-iron, and wrought-iron 
compounded ; for the construction of se.fe-boxes, 
vaults, doors, and other burglar-proof structures, 
by casting the same of the metal described. 





Busts or AMERICAN INVENTORS.—The United 
States Commissioner of Patents has invited in- 
dividuals throughout the country to send to the 
Patent Office busts of authors and inventors, and 
of all men who were celebrated for mechanical 
skill and ingenuity. The Commissioner promises 
to assign appropriate positions in the Museum, 
but he has only room for two hundred busts. 
The somewhat similar collection at the Patent 
Office Museum at South Kensington, commenced 
some years ago by Mr. Woodcroft, contains about 
250 portraits, busts, and medallions of celebrated 
inventors and discoverers. 


THe Bisuop oF CHICHESTER’S PasToRAL 
Srarr.—In commemoration of the Bishop of 
Chichester having reached on the 14th inst. his 
80th year, the clergy of his diocese have pre- 
sented him with a pastoral staff, as a token of 
their regard and esteem for him. It was 
designed by Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, and 
executed by Messrs. J. Hardman & Co., of Bir- 
mingham. The staff itself is of ivory, and the 
head, bands, and foot are of silver gilt, and 
jewelled. The stem of the curved portion of the 
head rests on a series of mouldings, which form 
a base to it. These are supported on twelve 
small twisted columns of silver gilt, with 
foliated’ capitals: between each of them are 
inlays of malachite and lapis lazuli. The head 
is also otherwise elaborately ornamented with 
pearls, garnets, enamels, gold filagree work, &. 
The cost of the whole is about 110/. 


Great Fire In MancuEster.—The extensive 
pile of warehouses belonging to the London and 
North Western and Great Western Railway 
Companies, which occupy the wide area bounded 
by Liverpool-road, Lower Byrom-street, Charles- 
Street, and Water-street, have been destroyed 
by fire. The site was originally the terminus of 
the old Manchester and Liverpool Railway, but 
for some years it has been exclusively devoted to 
the purposes of a goods station. Warehouses 1 
and 2 were completely destroyed, floor after floor 
falling in. The loss is put down at 300,0007. 
The origin of the fire is at present a complete 
mystery. During its progress a wall fell in, 
burying a fireman, who lies in a precarious 
state at the infirmary. 


PaTENT CoMBINATION SysTEM FOR UTILIZING 
SEewacE aND Segwace Matrer.—The main 
points of this system are described to be “a 
combination of modes in action in different and 
distinct instances, with important additions by 
the patentee. It commends itself in these re- 
spects :—it is profitable, is no nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, and streams are not contami- 
nated by the overflow. The first result is 
attained by a double-tank arrangement. The 
undissolved matter is at once secured ; that held 
in greater solution is retained in a brick-tank, 
being kept back by the gravity of much of the 
particles, and the stopping of the lighter and 
finer by the gravel-filter round the top of the 
tank. The upward filter then clears it of every- 
thing insoluble. . . . Any objectionable smell 
in the process can be overcome by the use of 
Macdougall’s disinfecting powder. When the 
system of town drainage is more complete, the 
procuring of this manure elsewhere than at the 
sewerage works being out of the question, will 
render it especially sought for. This system 
also deals profitably with the sweepings and 
rubbish of towns.” 


City or Lonpon Trarric Recunation.—The 
select committee to whom the London (City) 
Traffic Regulation Bill was referred, and who 
were instructed “to inquire into the best means 
of regulating the traffic of the metropolis,” 
agreed to the following special report : — “ Your 
committee are of opinion that any legislation 
which may be necessary for the further regula- 
tion of the public traffic within the City of Lon- 
don would be inefficacious and incomplete, unless 


| corresponding regulations were in force in a 


much larger portion of the metropolis; and that 
such regulations should be submitted for the 
approval of the Secretary of State, by the Com- 
missioners of Police for their respective districts. 
Entertaining these views, your committee think 
that it is not desirable to proceed with the Bill 
referred to them, which is limited to the regula- 
tion of the traffic within the City of London; 
your committee therefore recommend that a 
general measure to correct the presefit defects 
in the law, and to give additional powers to 
regulate traffic in every portion of the metro- 
polis, should be brought forward by the Govern- 
ment.” In their report the select committee 
say they have agreed to report the Bill without 
amendment. 


New Iron-Preservine AcEnt.— Dr. Henry 
Edward Francis de Briou, a Parisian physician, 
who for many years has resided in England, has 
discovered and patented a process for preparing 
from india-rubber what we may designate an 
enamel paint, which is absolutely proof against 
the action of the atmosphere, as well as against 
the power of all liquids (including the most potent 
acids) to affect iron. This enamel paint pos- 
sesses all the remarkable qualities of india-rubber, 
without combining with them any other sub- 
stance or element that is calculated in the 
slightest degree to counteract their thoroughly 
efficient operation. The preparation is applied 
cold and in a liquid state, and in consistency 
and general appearance it resembles such com- 
mon oil-paint as is ordinarily used for iron-work. 
It may be applied with ease; but of course it is 
necessary that the process of application should 
be conducted with such care as will insure a 
complete covering of the surfaces to be protected. 
This covering may be so thin that its presence 
cannot be detected; while it leaves the protected 
surfaces in all their original sharply-defined 
freshness. It hardens also at once, and imme- 
diately forms a smooth and lustrous enamel-like 
covering, air-proof, damp-proof, water-proof, and 
acid-proof. UT) the iron is safe. 
Rust cannot accumulate upon the surface of this 
enamel-paint, nor corrode beneath it. — Art. 
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Dunprz.—The north and south walls of a 


three-story in Barrack-street have 
fallen to the ground. In the upper story, which 
was principally formed of wood, three persons 


were working, and these were buried in the 
ruins. One was killed by the pressure of a beam 
which fell upon him. The two others were 
badly injured. The building was old, and stood 
on sandy soil. ‘The excavation of the ground on 
the north side of it, for the erection of a 
~y building, is supposed to have caused its 


VENTILATING Stoves.—With reference to our 
communication from Mr. Boothroyd on the ven- 
tilation of buildings, Mr. William Corbitt, of 
Rotherham, sends us a printed description of his 
“ patent economical ventilating stove,” which 
has been in use for the last ten years, and, as he 
thinks, meets the requirements pointed out in 
Mr. Boothroyd’s description. ‘The account of 
it requires illustration by engravings; but we 
may state that fresh air enters behind the 
hearth-stone, and, after being warmed, issues ont 
into the room through a perforated moulding 
round the front of the stove. “Being of a 
higher temperature than the room (continues 
the description), and consequently lighter, it at 
once takes an upward course towards the ceil- 
ing ; and, becoming mixed with the vitiated and 
cooler air of the apartment, gradually descends 
towards the floor and along to the fire, and 
passes out of the room, thus maintaining a con- 
stant change of air, and preventing an accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid gas from the lights, 
respiration, &0. The air required for combus- 
tion being supplied to the room by means of the 
valves, and at an elevated temperature, draughts 
are prevented from doors and windows, and cold 
currents along the floor. The stove does not 
emit any unpleasant smell, owing to the back of 
the fire being formed of fire-brick, in addition 
to which no air can pass from the fire into the 
air-chambers. The valve can be easily opened 
or closed by a lever placed at the side of the fire, 
thus giving perfect control over the ventilator. 
This arrangement is available for ventilation in 
summer.” 


OVERCROWDING AND ITs RemMEpDy.—A meeting 
has been held at the residence of the Marquis 
Townshend, to consider the evils arising from 
the great overcrowding of the dwellings of the 
working classes, and the means proposed to 
remedy them by the “ Operatives’ House-Build- 
ing Company.” There were present,—the Mar- 
quis 'T end in the chair; Lord Berners ; 
Mr. Whalley, M.P.; Mr. Otway, M.P.; Mr. 
Thomas Twining (of Twickenham) ; various 
clergymen and officers of health in the metro- 
polis; Mr. H. Roberts, hon. architect to the 
Labourers’ Friend Society ;” and many other 

tlemen interested in this important subject. 
were read from the Marquis of Salisbury, 

Lord Bustace Cecil, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and 
others, expressing sympathy with the object of 
the meeting. Mr. W. H. Robinson, thesecretary, 
said that the company had been formed by 
gentlemen who believed that any plan which 
left the present dwellings standing would be im- 
perfect; therefore they propose to demolish 
those miserable houses in London which were 
now the haunts of disease and crime, and to 
build good and wholesome dweilings for working 
men in their place. A site had already been 
secured for first operations in that most degraded 
street known as Old Pye-street, Westminster. 
The directors felt confidence in recommending 
the scheme as a perfectly sound and fairly re- 
munerative investment, having the additional 
recommendation of removing a great public 
evil, and effecting a large amount of good at the 
game time. The company proposed to dispose 
of their buildings upon lease to working men or 
otherwise, and to use the capital over and over 
in fresh buildings. It is proposed to raise 
capital partly in shares of 10l., under the 
usual conditions as to calls, &c., and partly in 
shares of like amount, to be paid by weekly in- 
so as to suit working men. In reply 

to the questions of the several medical gentle- 
men present, Mr. Samuel Sharp, architect, 
lained the sanitary arrangements of the 
buildings proposed to be erected for the com- 
pany, which appeared to meet with general 
The Rev. Robert Thompson, of Edin- 

burgh, explained the system of building in flats 
in the cities of Scotland, and expressed 

his that some plan of the same kind would 


be highly advantageous to the working people 
of the metropolis. The offices of the company 
are at No. 10, John-street, Adelphi. 


Crvit ENGINEERS’ CoNVERSAZIONE.—The con- 
versazione of the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers will take place on Tuesday 
evening next. 

Memoriat oF JoHN BuNYAN, aT BEDFORD.— 
The chief stone of this memorial has been laid. 
It is to consist of a commodious schoolroom, for 
which, with a few extras, 2,5001. were required. 
A considerable sum towards the desired object 
has been realized. The schoolroom will be con- 
nected with Bunyan meeting, and is to be 60 ft. 
long by 35 ft. wide, and there will be six small 
class-rooms attached to it. The architect is Mr. 
Usher, of Bedford. 


A Man Roastep Ative.—The Local Board at 
Scarborough are forming a new drain in Castle- 
road, and the works are watched during the 
night by a man whose duty is to warn pas- 
sengers of danger, and to attend to a brazier- 
fire, used as a signal. The man thus employed 
was spoken to at a little after twelve o’clock one 
night, and it is supposed he was at that time 
partially intoxicated. Shortly before two o’clock 
@ puncheon in which the watcher sat was 
found to be burning. The cask, the straw, and 
the man were all blazing, the cask being nearly 
consumed, and the man so far burnt away as to 
be past identifying. y 

OPENING OF THE MusEum or Scrmncz AND 
Art at Epinsuren.——This new building was, 
opened on Saturday last by His Royal Highness 
Prince » in presence of a large and enthu- 
siastic assemblage. The opportunity was taken 
by the magistrates and council to present his 
Royal Highness with the freedom of the city, 
and the Senatus Academicus of the University 
made arrangements to confer upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. The new Musenia 
communicates with the University by a bridge 
thrown over West College-street. A view of 
the building will be found in one of our previous 
volumes. 


Rariway Matrers.—The traffic on the London 
and Greenwich Railway between Greenwich 
and Deptford has been interrupted for several 
hours in consequence of the bridge which crosses 
the Deptford Canal having caught fire; a heap 
of straw lying close to the bridge at either side 
of the canal becoming ignited by a spark,—not 
from an engine, but, strange to say, from one of 
the boats. The running of all trains to Green- 
wich was suspended, but, with the aid of the 
engines, the fire was quickly extinguished, after 
which an examination of the bridge was made, 
when it was found to be uninjured. A portion 
of the woodwork was slightly charred; but the 
bridge itself was still secure. Traffic was ac- 
cordingly resumed. 


OsBoRNE Hovuse.—By the Queen’s commands! 
various works and alterations are nuw being 
carried out at Osborne. Amongst these is the 
paving of the garden walks and upper and lower’ 
terraces, by Armani & Co., of London, with 
their patent metallic lava, made to take the 
appearance of gravel. The paving is laid down 
in a hot state, in thickness about three inches 
and consists of two coats of Seyssel asphalte,' 
having the surface of a bright yellow colour, 
mixed with fine sea pebbles. This gives a good 
uniform surface, retains an agreeable colour,’ 
and prevents the growth of weeds. The same 
description of paving was laid by Armani & Co. 
many years ago, round the fountains at Osborne, 
under the directions of the late Prince Consort. 











TENDERS 


For warehouse in Ogle-street, for Mr. Short. Mr. 
Bull, es ay Quantities supplied :— 
‘oster 


















































F £718 0 0 
Saunders 612 0 0 
Roper 590 0 0 
Mashman 575 0 0 
Hookham 671 0 0 
Hyde 560 0 0 
For house and shops in Union-street, for Mr. Weston. 
Mr. Bull, architect. P Quantities supplied — 
Foster ‘ £901 0 0 
Hookham 821 0 0 
Saunders .. 760 0 0 
Marshman 726 0 0 
Roper 716 0 0 
Hyde 698 0 0 
For a pair of semi-detached villas at Addiscombe, Mr,, 
James architect :— 
Richards (accepted) ............0« £1,330 0 0 
For airs, &c., to Kilburn House, Kilburn. Mr.) 
James Tolley architect :— 
£440 0 0 
Williams & S00 ..cocccccocscccseesoere $81 0 0 
John Williams 265 0 0 





For house and shops in- Union-street, for Mr. Tygatt. 
. Bull, architect. Quantities ied :— 204 


? 

















£1,480 0 
Hookham 1,264 0 
Mashman? 1,215 0 
Roper 1,202 0 
Saund 1,199 0 
Hyde 1,170 0 








For a house in Hi New Park, 
Smith. Mr. C. Banbridge, architect. 
plied by Mr. Dennison :— 


for Mr. 
Quanti 








E 
oseoses Fe cooces 
il 





Myers & Sons .....0+ eveseesanenonees 0 
Higgs 0 
Piper & Wheeler......... dbehsiesnbe 2. : 
te) ; 
Hill t Keddell 0 
‘Webb & Sons 0 
Browne & Robinson 0 





! For new warehouse in Henry-street, Dublin, exclusive 







































































of plate glass, revolving shutters, and ures, for Messrs, 
architect. Quantities mipgliod by Mr. P. Gribbea re, 
itect. ities i . K.P. Gri = 
Bolton £6,560 0 0 
Hall & Son 6,120 0 0 
Kerr 5,750 0 0 
illard 5,600 0 0 
Ryan & Son 6,000 0 0 
illams 5,000 0 0 
Moyers 4,085 0 0 
Scanlan 4,775 0 0 
e 4,650 0 0 
Nolan (accepted)...............s0000 4,596 0 0 
For building the Knaphill Wesleyan Chapel, Woking. 
Messrs. Pocock & Co., architects :— 
Minty & Son £67415 0 
Nightingale 679 0 0 
Harris 489 0 0 
Mason 439 0 0 
For rebuilding of the Hackney Gazette Office. Mr. J. 
Lovegrove, tect :— 
Gander £755 16 0 
Gray & Son 619 15 0 
Nightingale 554 0 0 
High 550 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ,,......sscccssseees 493 0 0 
Darkin 435 0 0 
For the erection of a Congregational church at ‘Olé 
Ford. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, es. 
supplied :— 
Ennor £3,264 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........ccceee 3,225 0 0 
a 3,213 0 0 
Myers & SONS .....ccccsceserceseceses 3,175 0 O 
Carter & BONS ......cccccscsrsrcrseres 3,136 0 0 
WEUD WE BORS scccocsacgssesnseserscce 3,058 0 0 
Nixon 8,044 0 0 








For repairs and alterations to a house in Montegue- 
square, for Mr. 8, A. Hart, Mr. H. H. Collins, archi- 
tect 






































“Newman & Mann sassessssuss sssseee £2110 0 0 
Westacott 2,030 0 9 
King & Sons 1,928 0 0 
Clarke & M 1,647 0 0 
For two houses and shops, for Mr. Thurgood, in Union- 
mt Mr. Bletchley, architect. Quantities not sup- 
ed :— 

* Mashman £1,345 0 0 
Roper 1,335 0 0 
Hyde 1,298 0 0 

For house and shop in Ogle-street. Mr. Tarring, archi- 
" Foxley £781 0 0 
Cock 780 0 O 
Scott 697 0 8 
Richards 678 0 0 
Hyde 644 0 0 








For warehouse in Ogle-street, Marylebone, for Mr. 
Morgan. Mr. E. Bull, architect. ee 7 — = 

















Foster 1,311 

Roper 1,282 0 0 
Mashman 1,264 0 0 
Saunders 1,255 0 0 
Hyde 1,244 0 0 
Hookham 1,150 0 0 








For alterations at St. Chad’s, Cheetham, Manchester. 
Mr. Herbert E. Tijou, architect :— 
Brady (accepted) 


For building villa at Sutton Common, for Mr, Dowtom 
Mr, R. Gover, architect :— 














Cooper £870 0 0 
Nightingale 745 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ..............se0ce0 670 0 0 
Hall 648 0 0 
Wilbraham 664 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. P. G.—T. W.—Mr. §—R. W.C.—A. M.—J. Y.—W. F.—C. Me 


R. K.—J. D—M. H. L—E. W. T.—R. P.—O. ¥.—B. C, ¥.—J. BRB 


W. R. W.—W. B, J.—H. C.—Mr. H.—T. ©, 8.—D. K. & Sons.—H. M. 


| —3. t.—J. Mcl.—V. & D.—H. H. B—H, H—F. Y.—W. F. F. (there 


is.a book giving such information. Better, however, find some per- 


+| son to give him a little instruction in the evenings).—Nemo (of 
i] course it is).—Flitch Beams (replies next week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 
Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


Erratum.—In the communication on “The Thrust af 





| Gothic Arches,” in . 344, last column, the formule 


thus :— 








should have been pri 
M — { sf 708 O-+4x 187 x 46 x 100°8—708'S \., 


the sign of square root not including the term “— TVA” 
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ll ‘ADVERTISEMENTS. ] 
Tus BA STONE. COMPANY, Limited, 
opened new ) are now p to 


upply any of the —* STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corshant Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Bown:—Prices and terms on application to H. A. 
‘TucxER, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 


CHURCH, TUBBET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
improved gira - clock-making,. at 





and 

of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
for one stamp. Watch and 
by Warrant. of Appointment to 
ce of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, H.0. Established 1749, 








EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — | tendon 


Messrs. COX & WYMAN, 
Publications, 


ity 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, 








Builders’ Plant, Phaetoa, Travelling Cart, and Effects, 


R. HAWKINGS will SELL, on the 


PREMISES, No. 30, Little. lebone- ans a TUESDAY, 

MAY 29, at aie for ONE, the the late Mr. Cheel, 
including 200 scaffold poles, 200 stout boards, ladders (various), 
100 putlocks, eendan 38 dozen cords, lifting jack, a new crab engine, 
mis a a coil of rope for ditto, pulleys, and a set of very large ditto, 
blocks and falls, i machine, tools, benches, stone, Welch lumps, 
quan ay all of ironwork, painters’ machines, old sashes, ’brewi pep uten- 
e, and 


&c. &.—On view Monday and Morning of 
on Materials cf Two Houses, Nos. 159 and 160, Tottenham 
Court-road. 

R. GAIRDNER. is instructed by the 
Directors of the City Bank, to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on FRIDAY, the Ist: of JUNE, at TWELVE o‘clock, 
100,000 STOCK BRICKS, two tons of lead, two plate-glass shop-fronts 
and fixtures, sound timber floors, capital slates, and numerous effects. 


—On view the day prio catalogues on the Premises, and at Mr. 
GAIRDNER’S Office, 42, yy S—— 4-4 Tottenham Uourt-road. 


PETERBOROUGH, WISBECH, AND SUTTON RAILWAY.— 
. J OHN FOX. fas y reoeived instructions 


m Messrs, Waring, Brothers, to Boyce by AUCTION, on 
TUESDAY. a= Sth day of JUNS, 1866, the residue Feane, upon 
the completion of the ve Ay including a@ 10-horse power 
aoe Se oe pte Ah by Ransome & Sims ; rack and rope cast-iron saw- 
circular saws ; 2 trollies and tramway, about 80 tons of 
= in pe oon wrought scrap, new slab, bar, ‘rod iron, piping, 
monkeys, quantity of contractor’s temporary rails, engine 
with shafts and cog-wheels, large quantity of new boiler 
rivets, dobbin carts, 6 cast-iron trolley frames, numerous tank plates, 
large wood bey about 800 gallons; a 5-ton crane, co! gal- 

pa ge iron and standards for roofing, 2iron boilers, 2 pile-engines 
pe Sag ge engine, a 5-ton weighing ar meg 1-ton Fyne 

and }-ton , several pumps, 3 water-carts,.4 timber drags, 5 
‘wagons, several 1- and 2-horse carts, quantity of slates, rage ‘tle, 
—- socket scaffold- and planks, stone a aorans 
9 BLO’ 
butts, quantity of harness, new — and lime wae a oh: 
assortment of working tools, anvils, smiths’ vices, bellows and forges, 
stocks and dies, ters’ — —_— forges, Perm 
machine with fiy- wheel, drilling frame ig stones, 
5 chaff machines, aban «hes meer 
— for 22 horses, and. several buildings, &. The Sale 
will commence nee at it ELEVEN o'clock. 


To Builders, Ca 


LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 


Me. CAMDEN-TERRACE, Camden Town, near the old Eagle 
Tavern and Railway Station, on MONDAY, MAY 28th, at ELEVEN 
for TWELVE, PLANKS DBALS, and BATTENS, flooring, wide 

quartering, dry cat stuff, scaffuld-poles, boards, benches, chim- 
ney: pots, chimney-pieces, closet-pans, stoves, coppers, gas- fitting, 
old materials, spring van, aud useful stock.—Auction , Offices, 
2, Cardington- -street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


27, GREAT PULTENEY-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE, W . 

pR LE LEREW ‘(in oom uence of the 
ent of the Proprietor through ee is directed 

SELL by AUCTION, on the above P’ RE pao MONDAY, 
at; ELEVEN for TWELVE, the g poe S{OUK-IN-THADE 
of a BUILDER and DECORATOR: comprising wide pine boards, 
ogany, floor and match boards, uldings, dry cut stuf. 
ironmongery, brasswork, —- of aes and plumbers’ 
lead pipe, varnish, colours, six painters’ 
frails, glass, locker falls, tool, 100° wea 
boards, 30 doz. — Putlogs, trestles, 1 











al 








eee hangings, office fittings, two m chests, oezins 
street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 
SS 








MONEYS f ALL 
Peta comacr v6, of ALL wamtons, -_ 
seat T. ROBERTS & 00. 8 — 


pee Wewess ewest ‘DESIGNS. ‘for RAIL RAILLIN! 
cam, 3 BALcony PANELS, LaMP POSTS, DWARF G 
are ey oo ot pt of partioulary, be forwarded free, ox pos aang 
on 
to IRONBOUNDSER, 3, Hollywood-grove, West: Brompton, RW 


per, bevelled boards, 6s, (post-free 63. 6a.) 


WHE. "GENTLE. PHILOSOPHER ; or, 


Home aes for Home Thinkers, 


London: JAMES. BhackWooD & C0.’ Lovelte-court; 
on: 

Paternoster-row, 
3s. 64. ; cloth case, 5s. 6d. 


ETRICAL HWORK TAB 


for finding the Contents of Rarthworks, &c, when the Métre 
ia the Unit of measure employed ; arranged according to the f. 
 Bidder’s Tables.” + 


a GREENBANK and T. F. PIGOT. 
ACHER & 3U0N3; 29, Parliament-street, 5.W. 


IDDER’S “HARTH-WORK TABLES, 
“3 By G: P.. “SIDDEn mao. en re 
Tn Sheets, 2a, Monat Cae fe, Yu 0a 
amin: VACHER & SUNS, 29, Parliament-street, 8.W. 














Gag | 4nd | Serres Tube Works, Hudd 





i NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE. GARDENING, &o. 
i ARDEN ARCHITECTURE ani LAND: 


SCAPE GARDENING ; illustrating the Architectural Em- 
ey see SR oe Landscape Gardening in | stat 


its relation to 
JOHN ARTHUR HUGHSS.. 
London: GREEN,. & CO. Paternoster-row, 





gabe Work will appear Monthly, in Parts at 1s. and 2s, each, con- 
taining respectively Three and Six Plates, Engraved’ on Steel, and 
Printed in Golo in aoe Anca original drawings, with the 
necessary amoun' escriptive Letterpress. 
London : JAMES HAGGER, 67, Paternoster-row. 





4to. 
a onal price 
“ & valuable sole addition to our knowledge of art-decoration,”—Ciets 
sa ey oe Architects’ Journal, 
Publislied by the Author, 150, Hampstead+road, N.W. 
NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
RACTICAL SOCIENTIFIO BOOKS, 


roe by ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Russell-street, 
lst. A new work on ENGLISH MANSIONS, 


VILLAS, LODGES, &c. contain’ Perspective Drawings, Plans. 
Estimates, and ~~ parte ae to four now ready), 





8; 
ting 30s, or when complete and bound, in June, 2 


2nd. A new work on ECCLESIASTICAL and 
DOMESTIC BUILDINGS of the Middle Ages in England and France, 
Folio, 120 Plates, in four divisions, 32. (first division now ready) ; when 
complete ana bound, 2 vols, 42. 4s, 
Peer A new work on IRON ROOFS, being 
joal and Practical Treatise, with Plates‘and Diagrams, 
yay Ist, 10s. 64. ; after 15s, anleridgete 


4th. A new el for BUILDING cena 
STRUCTURES! New Principle, especially adapted to Bridges, 
with Plates and 5 tt To oe until suly let, 16s. 

65th. A new work on BLAST ENGINES. 
Folto. Until util published, to subseribers, 20. 128. + Illustrated with: 

a how Lie List. of Books, ee Warks in the. press, sent 








NICHOLAS LAKE, 
. RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of meet een eae = ae measured 
OFFICES, 1 L ADELAIDE PLAC iB, » LONDON BEIDGR, KC. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 








Orne Wa ASYLUM, a ean FD near 


ee Uprticules. to tomate ee 
te Superintendent, at the Asylum.—N.B. Testimonials 
ods accompany each application. 


PENTERS: — JOBBING: CARPEN- 





bt rome ea drawings, set. 
out work, and take au repairing job when required. 
None but first-class ie goed matneeninen, nook apply to 
J. D. H. 7, Duke-street, , between SIX and SIGHT in. the. 





OREMAN of ENGINEERS.—W ANTED,, 


the London and Westminster Steam-boat Gompany, 





AVENHAM HIGHWAY BOARD, 
ig aad the Beard: of this District will 

iid at the LION IN, Laven on FRIDAY, ee ant TOM 

indecent 

Pia eo 


satisfactory 
w padieigh, llth aprile 18 1866. 


0 SURVEYORS.—The Board of Works 
for the Wandsworth District are desirous of receiving APPLI- 

CATIONS from skilful and + Surveyors for the 

» | Ea < omg and of ISANCES 








c 
il 


+ th 
of Surveyor,” by 
29th inst, — order of the Board of Works: for the Wi 
ithe ARTHUR ALEXANDER CORSELLIS, Clerk, 
Battersea-rise, Wandsworth, 8.W. 17th May, 1866. 


J ANTED, immediately, a good GENERAL 
FOREMAN. A steady: Man indispensable.—Adiress, with 
_—_—_ Z. Post-office, Lewes, 




















COLOURED, in rior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREFARED, from rou rough sketahes or otherwisa—Apply W ANTED, a a EW ge good sien undy EE MEN, 
to @. BR. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford. sen constanoy.—ApDIy by enly, stating wages 

quired, to Y. Z. Post-office, Lew 
TO ARCHITECTS, &o. 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- ANTED, a MASON, for Portland Stone 
SURER is willing to negotiate with Architeots for Taking off Work.—. — Apply to CLARE & CO. Patent Shutter Works, 
Grates lend, E,adiret WUSVEEOR, as Dury: | Mme men Oxtrtret 

g_Spec ns, &c.— ’s- , 
teengen, Bpapiepeieny pemcrees ANTED, a CLERK, in a Valuer and 
ME, WitIAM CANSDELL, ARCHI- og out, bile ot quantities - ie. must have © 

suring, and ing ow quantities. 
TECTURAL ARTIST, for the Profession— aa tate tr foo of Sarit par el ae Wile 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views, 
Competition Designs, 8, Victoria-street, St. John’s-hill, Leeds. 
And Artistic Work in Oil. or Water-colour, 


24, Winchester-street, S.W. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 

BUILDERS oe really first-class SYSTEM of ACCOUNTS, 
can be supplied with MODELS for a SET = BUILDER’S BOOKS, by 
double entry, to which was awarded the prize offered in “The 
Builder” of September last. Also, a SET, by Nie Ma ok entry, suitable for 
a small or jobbing. business only,—. 85, Arlington- 
street, ton. 


N ARCHITECT in the country requires 

a first-class PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN in his office for 

a few * worthn,—-aiadivess, and send a drawings, to Messrs,. 
ELMSLIE & FRANEY, Architects, G: 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


A N ARCHITECT in the City requires a 
in the pro- 
of the 
Business, and is me to'pay a premiuin proportionate to the share 
he will receive. As this offer is perfec:dly bond fide, and most’ satis- 
factory reasons can be assigned for sharing the profits of the Business, 
none but Principals, or their Solicitors, will be treated with.—Apply 
ne FSi B. care of Messrs, Tate & Jourdain, 32, Buckiers- 
bury, 


ARTNERSHIP. —A Gentleman, resident 


in London, who has bee’ for the last five Lawrrady is 
desirous of one into ART NE IP with a London Archi 
in good A premium would = given. ‘None but ane 
need reply, and strict be relied on.—Address, 
A.B.LB.A. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
EWR VENTILATION will be applied to Eogioeers aud Arch 
on application to mg ee KE, Field House Fire Clay 





A ca CON STANT "BERTH for a Handy Man, 
who would make himself useful. Good wages given.—Address, 
B-& J. LOCKYER, BROS. Greenhithe, 


WANIED, immediately, on an Estate im 


the North of ——_ an a ¢ » tract 
as PAINTER, PLUMBER, Must. well un erstand 
the oo ee of Colours eae Plembers ee werk. Wages 22s. per week,, 
and cottage rent-free.—Apply, giving reférences,.aud stating where 
last employed, to A. B, Post-office, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, 


Vy ANIED ANTED, , in a Builder’s Office, an efficient 
Lotepe Clask.—s0u'e by letter only, 
een |, references, soon, wer last eat salary required, to A. 











ANTED, » GRRSEEAS, ain 
to take the position 

toa y cummin exoeiane ‘COMPANY. He will be required te 
superinten: the whole of the office department, and to conduct the 
correspondence, A thorough knowledge of be 
Ate ala akin fly ane rng rare) oh oe 
Le oa oe ciy & Holland, % Old Barlingson-stree 

ANTED, a ay GEN HRAL AL DRAWING 


cLERK— Apply, by letter only, stating particulars, to 8. Be. 
4, Bloomsbury-place, 





TO BU ILDERS’ CL: 


WANtep, : in an Insurance noe Office, an OUT- 


, qualified to take su; 
Address, G. P. care ——e Cullum-street, R.O,. 


TO BRICKMA 
ANTED, immediately, a thoro 


practical Man, the branches of 
making.—Apply, by letter, yo p aetony to Mossrs. SMITH, 
Bioomsbury-square, 








three at 
ment to ounre se ipa ager Ines YOats, 





UILDER’S tte ih WANTED, & 
CLERK, well acquainted pen —— port ou 
estimates, a poly 0 by letter only, cont se: Pimat, Delvonene: employ, 





ROUGH of HANLEY. — The Town 
pate. nse ceed as BouOUGHL Saunt | | 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSIST. 
WANtzD; by an Architect in rin the Midland 
an experienced ASSISTANT, to undertake the 
vedere: | Management of an Ofiee,, Zo s realy Sex mae i SS 
Ne Pw’ Compton-road, Wolverhampton. 


ANTED, in the Bath Stone Tr 
Baran et aie rm reas : 
are = i eae , 





Bath. 


AND CONTRACTORS. 
wan: a RE- —- ENGAGEMENT as. 























orien pRpRE PETE 














THE BUILDER. 





[Mar 26, 1866, 








396° 
WANTED, 2 REENGAGEMENT by 
CLERK of WORKS. Trade,joiner. Age, 35 


yeast Good seferenoes from its mplayer —Address, 8. J. Office of 


y Wore rere ober 


Wyant ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


iy com it FOREMAN of MASONS, Good refer- 
enteshdbon | D olland-street, Kensington, W. 


TO BUILDERS, GENTLE 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or FOREMAN of CARPENTERS ; ; 
or take Carpenters’ and Joiners’ work Piece-work. Town or country. 
_ aes Aged 36 years.—Address, J. P. 19, Chancellor-road, 


VARIED, by the ‘Advertiser (Joiner by 


who - ~ his cu: engagement, a SITUA- 
een ORME RA FORUMAN, or Take Charge of a Job. 
Aig ae making nh and detail drawings, 
aes work, and taking out quantities. Security if required. 


ae references.— Address, R. J. D. Post-office, Grove-terrace, 


w+ ANTED, anda experienced Clerk and 
pat geok Heep, GAGE: Is thoroughly acquainted 
and accounts, a rapid and correct accountant, 
= sghony i fran Bing make drawings, and assist in igen 
also acquainted with the lime and cement trade, Has had th 
management of a decorator’s business. Aged 29. Married, oativa, 
and sober.— Address, E. A. 85, Arlington-street, Islington. 


TO ee 


ANTED, by an rienced Hand, a 


SITUATION as WORKING 1 REMAN of Cirpentens and 
Staircase Hand. Suburbs of London preterred.— 
Addren, x zn Post-office, — Surrey. 


Wee: an. ‘ENGAGEMENT, as 





, by 8 by a Young "Man, a SITUA- 


on in the a and Paperhang- 
uired,— Address, A. B. 11, Markham- 























MANAGER, or Building Inspector, ly an | will 


Recently engaged upon extepsive work near 
Terms and testimonials first-class.—Address, W. C. Office of 
othe Be Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND OTHERS, 

ANTED, D, by the Advertiser, a thoroughly 

practical Man E-ENGAGEMENT as doranurrenoast 
or MANAGING FOREMAN of the Painting De: ent and all its 
Branches. ee ee yw - first. 4 3 West-end firm. 
Feng ae te wf timate, ddress, H. M, 42, Oxtord- 


ANTED, Ds ost RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
mieten ieee eS 


EYORS AND BUIL 
WANTED, 2 a SITUATION, "by a Young 
nainted with the duti er ith: 
offices. Has a —— knowledge of of buil -. cate mee 
reterenae i Towa adden takin = WB off ee. &c, Eleven years’ 
+ mg a eer. 6, Mansfield-terrace, Mansfield- 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a efficient, energetic Man, 

a RE-ENGAG as Neagen | WORKS, or GENERAL 

FOREMAN. Good refereuces. Ten years ina large London firm.— 
Address, C. C. W. Post-office, —— -place, Brixton-road, 8, 


WANED, a ‘a SITUATION a as s FOREMAN 


PAINTERS, or the Management of a Geveral Busi 
the Advertiser, who is weil up in estimating and coments Coats 
not objected to.— Address, X. L. R. 18, Olney-street, Walworth. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS 




















ANTED, a JOB, by, a good “Plamber | 
od Market rere branch Hand. Aged 30.—Address, H. SMITH, 





BUILDERS AND D&CO 


WANTED, a SITUATION as as ‘FOREMAN 
of ue, on  PALNTERE. = aad reference.—Address, A. B. care 


Woe . NTED, by: yan sn experienced ASSISTANT, 


ell } og in ee and construction, 








Se — _— 45, !Northumberland- 
urne-grove, W. 
ANTED, “ “RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


98, Regent-street, Lambeth: 
Ween’ a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


— emar. r CLERK of W 
W. 77. Ne e coh ORKS, First-clas 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


CLERK of WORKS, First-class references.—Address, P. A. 








ANTED, b 
: evant suo we pone 
= 1 a — Address, J. C C Office 





ANTS rp ponoan AND CONTRACTORS. 
Wi & married Man, aged 93, 
= _ a THK! 


eeper, ae mman, well Rd in 
leit oe avesoaeane 2 CLERK, TIMEKEEP ‘efor. 
ences first-class.— Address, A. Z. Post-office, Temple- HR sc 





Wanm,ty a a respectable ¥ Youth, aged 16, 
Deanchea Adare, to learn Ww Carpenter’s buninew, in all its 


TORS. 
AN TED, by. a 2 Civil En Eesioest experienced 
in Drainage and other work, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
ASS ANT. or ae ntractor’s Engineer, ther 
of dation hem ay ony Salary oa not Mig the main object. 
of du’ 2 . m™ 9 
Address, E. 4, Upper Kennington-green, London, 8. 


AND ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 22, well educated, 
and fully certificated Science Departmen 
Dra’  CLEBKSHIP, w he cand Art Department for 
pita Gaswtnd etl bokp condienin Firs references and testimo- 
nials can be given.—Address, G. W. P. Grammar School, Wragley, 





rao a ie AND BUIL! 
ANTED, by a Young Man, wi who is a first- 


lan, plumber a SITUATION as PLUMBER or THREE 
BRANCH H : class references if required,—Address J. W. 
14, Robinson-row, Kingsland. 


TO BUILDERS. | 
ANTED, by a Builder's Clerk, a 
SITUATION. Well accustomed to bene pl and the 
general routine of a we office. First-class references.—Address, 
B. K. Office of “ The Builder. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in an Aschi- 


up in pers: ive and meral d drawin; 
metho: ta-y pet eA J. 7M. O. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WAe, by the Advertiser (Married), a 


SITUATION as peel age wes or GATEKEEPER. Unex- 
y, &c.—Address, W. R. H. 43, 




















Mary-street, Kingsland- at ¥. 
‘0 BUILDERS AND 





experience who has fi completed some extensive works 
under an architect, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, 
or to Take Charge of a Job. Bef as to and abilities 
are first-class.— Address, Y. H. Office of “T The Builder.” 








L ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SURVEYING and LEVELLING ASSISTANT. Good refer- 
ao =. be given.—Address, H. W. 3, Union-court, Old Broad- 
atree’ 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCH. 
W AN D, an 1 ENGAGEMENT as 

ASSISTANT in either of poe above Offices. Understands 
surveying, levelling, and ee a good ughtsman. Good references 
be given.—Address, F. T. N. 8, w dlbert-cteest, Penton-place, 
Kennington Park-road, 8. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Carpenter 

and how: by trade, a RE. ENGAGEMENT as G 
FOREMAN. Aged 44. Fifteen years’ foremanship. First-class refer- 
ence. Good experience in ecclesiastical works.— Address, X. Y. Mr. 
HoWamby, Plumber, 32, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 


ANTED, aSITTIATION in an Architect’s 


or Civil Baginesr’s _— in London, or an ay oye and 
UGHTSM 





ND LAND SURVEYORS. 








ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, by a Man of great practical | au their branc 


o SIFU ATES ion Tee or Contos Office. Is a good 
apes d Estimater, an ye Bees agg he office work. 
inted ~~ welve years’ 

chasctg rom Ra mee mange og & B WaITLow, Office of 


HE Advertiser wishes for immediate EM- 
PLOYMENT in a Builder’s Office as TIMEKEEPER or 
STOREHOUSE KEEPER. Is also acquainted with accounts, Has 
been with an eminent firm four PF pend Can asaghee excellent references, 
—Address, A. Z. Mr. Hubbard, C! it, London- 


fhe ‘kaveition 20, ‘ced WO, wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as OR AssisTANT. 5 an Architect’s 
ice, — Address, W, L. H. 18, St. George’s-square, N. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, aged | 38, a thoroughly 
practical mi lenge blic works, is in 
WANT of a SITUATION as. as AeENT or G RAL FO REMAN. 
Eighteen years’ experience in large London seg Bane 
quatlenaite. Unlentonts building, surveying, and measuring in: 
hes.. —— x. R. eee mden, Herts. 


[HE Advertiser (33 noes of ge) WANTS 




















N GAGEMENT 1 4 WAN TED, by an AS- 
SISTANT, be has during the last itxteon years been actively 
in railw: wn drainage works,—Address. 

A. G. (Office of “ The Builder.” 


(UBEE of WORKS, &—WANTED, an 
more as above.—Address, D. E. Office of “ The 


UILDER’S CLERK.—The Advertiser, 
who is a good Accountant and Penman, wishes for a SITUA- 
TION, permanent or oth Good references.— Address, A. Y. Z, 
Post-office, Old Charlton, Kent. 


RICK, LIME, and CEMENT TRADE.— 


A Youss Man, thoroughly understanding the above-named 
trades, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as TRAVELLER,—Address, 
BETA, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTAN T seeks a permanent EN- 
a, ——- Salary 20%. per quarter.—Address, A. P. Office 

















Ironfounder’s, in the capacity of DRA 
working and other drawings, and to ,keep the books. Understands 
levelling and plotting. Sixteen vears’ a i ey can 
be given.—Address, GEORGE WESTON, ynx Lodge, 9, Upper 
Church-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO amapanonere DECORATIVE GILDERS, &c. 
ANNs cperienced Man WANTS EMPLOY- 


Fn ge and FITTER up. Can join frames and 





Wrox wr by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN of he: or to take charge of a 
Job. — Address, J. W. 44, Drummond-street, Euston- 


equare, ony we 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Joiner, STAIRS, RAILS, or JOINERS’ WORK, by Piece or 
Day. Town or country.— Address, J. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Well up in setting out 
rods. Good reference from last qr — Address, H. T. 
No. 4, Queen’s-terrace, Camden-road, N.W. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION #8 GENERAL ASSISTANT to the above. Good re- 
nm, Terms moderate.—Address, M. W. M. Office of “The 


ANTED, a SITUATION with a CON- 

TRACTOR or GENERAL AGENT, by a Gentleman, aged 
21, who is a neat penman, average draughtsman, and has a good 
knowledge of the and t of work. Country 
vreferred.—Address, W. E. P. Mr. Henry Green’s Advertisement 
Offices, 119, Chancery-lane. 














LDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a Plumber, Gasfitter, and 
Lead-light "Glazier, CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. No ob- 
ection to fill up his time in painting, &c. Excellent references,— 
Address, A. Z.10, Alfred-place, Gloucester-street, Haggerstone, N.E. 


ANTED, by a respectable young Man, 

who has been in a Mason’s Shop four years, a SITUATION 
where he would have an opportunity of improving himself. Wages 
os so much an object as a good place of improvement.—Address, 
J. SAINT, St. Ives, Hunts. 


W ANTE D, by 3 a . thoroughly practical 
‘CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ 
testimonials.— Address, F, C. J. care of Housekeeper, 27, Leadenhall- 











TO GAS ENGINEERS, IRONMGNGERS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 


MENT as *GABFITTER and BELLHANGER. — Address, 
H. &. 67, Seymour-street, Euston-square. 


TO BUILDERS AND 
ANTED, by a Steady a a SITUA- 


TION as GENERAL SMITH. — Address, J. P. 1, West-place, 
Islington-green. 


TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, well e ttern-making, erecting and fitting, 

&c, the SOLE CHARGE wo KS, the “Advertiser having had great 
experience both in wood and iron, and can give first-class references, 
having executed some extensive works.—Address, A. B, 4, South- 











Waste, by a Yo Man, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT at ASSISTANT to a CIVIL ENGINEER. 
mei a levels, survey, make ae = finished drawings.— Has a 


place, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, ae 


STATRCASE HAND, 
. Lenn do the staironse for: Protea himself, 


fra ane penn ale pete aaa a gy oe po = man, and has eral knowledge Tall the trades 
ptm t Good refer- Sy a gen ow! © 
Address, FW. le a8 . A rates ——e own pre me J. J. 1, Williams Coitages, Acton-street, 





Wim TED Man, aged 
business, Can make plain ee er est'- 


and is a ag ae book -kee; 
Monte Video-place, Ken‘ tish Teen, CW N.W, 


‘seor Pomweas Jonny or antttad rune 
or 4 





IME-KEEPER—WANTED, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT, as above. No objection 
reference.— Address, C. E. 27, York- = Lambeth, “he ee 


Wann, by a good Staircase Hand and | $* 


ood general a house decoration : used to 
only fone ala woe t 02, Mary-street, Hampstead- 





QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 


SURVEYOR, in good practice, a and with 

much experience ia iron-work, would ret of to ASSIST 

another temporarily in TAKING OFF QUAN wy so Buildings, 

| a ad 1} guinea per day.—Address, Q. 8. of “‘ The 
er.” 


BUILDER, who has lately declined Busi- 

ness, is OPEN to’ an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or CLERK 
of WORKS. A Joiner by trade, Thoroughly up in the management 
4 men. References given.—Address, A. Pcst-office, Kingston-on- 
Thames, 


GENTLEMAN requires INSTRUC- 

TION in TAKING OUT QUANTITIES, &c. and in the Caleu- 

— of Wrought and Cast-iron Girders, and | Strength of materials, 
C. G. care of Mr. Lock, Stationer, Gray’s-inn-road. 


‘0 BUILDERS AND OTHE. 


YOUNG MAN, handy "at Cigna, 
otis ann ciate ein, ee ere 

. a! - — » O. #.. 
3 Hane terrace, Paulton-square, Ohelsca, &.W. ' 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in 
land surveying, working drawings, and cenetal office work, 
| carn al RE - ENGAGEMENT, — Address, H. A. Office of “The 

















CHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GooD. DRAUGHTSMAN, well versed 

in construction, specifications, estimates, cosntition, o—. 
tions, and land surveying, would be glad of an APPOINTMENT as 
ASSISTANT.—Address, L. V. W. Omics of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, B 
A STONE CARVER is open “for an EN- 
GAGEMENT, by the day or entire Job. Locality a matter of 
Utter indifference.—Address, X. L. care of Mr. Rennie, 4, Hercules- 
terrace, Lambeth, London, 8. 


TO DEAL AND TIMBER MERCH 


RE-EN GAGEMENT is “WANTED, 
aie SRI oe UR BREET SEEN Se 

‘oung man con: ex; ce. D a 

fences, and securit mrity if required, athe sxpeciencs: tomes © of “ The 


AN ARCHITECT, of many years’ expe- 


terminated a 
rience oe recently, - owe! a GENERAL 


similar 
MANAGEMENT of = a PROVINCIAL PRACTICE.—Address, D&LTA, 
329, Bradford-street, a 











THOROUGHLY LY. practical CLERK of 


WORKS desires a ay go /EMENT. Can take out quanti- 
ties and measure up as reference to London and country 
Ee —Address, x om 8. Post-otfice, Romsey, Hants, near 





ENGAGED with an Architect or Builder. Town or country- 
Can trace and copy &c. &c. aang neh on meek om ote 


A Architect's Son is desirous of being 
galy | Ose Senso and copy drawings So oe eT 





TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
S MANAG FOREMAN, | or other- 
wise, GAG WANTED. Good practical on 
rieucv, and — t to keep a set of books.—Address, C. M. 38, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 








[THE Advertiser, a 5 Gantianicn of experience, 
ho has been for the last fuur years engaged in measuring ¥! 
coves 20d mnekion up estimates, wishes for a STLUATION in the 





Metropolir. Salery 12¢7. per annum. First-class reference.—. 
A. B, care of J. T. Roberts, Stationer, 37, Hereford-road, 


‘THOROUGHLY co rosmmpecant t_ BRICK- 
ee who has been abroad, 
will shortly be ready to make an to go out again, 





has to hot country. 27, Good tectimonial fr for charac- 
eae Pe gear 9 7 a ’ 





fee rs 3 











MR ae oe 





